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FRAUD!! 


Several firms knowing that a marvellous sale 
has been had for that popular collection of sungs 
published by Moses King, of Cambridge, and 
known everywhere as ‘Students’ Songs,’ have 


undertaken to bring out books of songs and call | 


them college song books under various titles. One 
house has also brought out a so-called collection 
of college songs in such shape and with such de- 


signs on outside cover as to deceive people who | 
wish to buy the genuine book published by Moses | 


King, of which the 41st thousand is just out 


Even similar titles are given to songs which dif- | 


ferin words or in music and sometimesin both. | 


it therefore is necessary to issue this 


Caution to the Public: 


In buying a college song book, see that it 
bears the name of Wm. H. Hills, of the Harvard 
class of 1880, as editor and compiler, and the 
name of Moses King as publisher, 


Then 


you will get acollection of sixty of these jolly 
students’ songs with the full music just as they 
are actually sung at the present time at all of the 
American colleges. Then you will be certain of 
getting the newest and most successful collec- 
tion of its kind ever published. 


$15.00 for 50 Cents. 


At regular price@ even as lowas 25 cents for 
song and music, this collection of copyrighted 
‘Students’ Songs’ would sell regularly as sheet 
music for $15. It is offered in handsome book 
form for only 50 cents. 


: ra 
Don't Make 
take. 
Get the genuine ‘ Students’ Songs,’ sold by book- 


sellers, newsdealers, stationers, and music-deal- 
ers throughout the United States. 


a Mis- 





Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
fifty cents by 


MOSES KING, Publisher, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. gIST THOUSAND JUST OUT 


STHDENTS 
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** (ATUDENTS'’ songs are vepular everywhere. They have a breeziness an 
S brightness thoroughly tneir own, and they typify the pleasantest chara 

teristics of college life--a life which interests thousands who have never enjoved 
its peculiar pleasures, as well as affording happy memories in such abundance t 

all who have been fortunate enough to attain its privileges. The newest edition 
of ‘Students’ Songs,’ compiled and edited by Mr. Wilham H. Hills, Harvard, 
t88o0, and published by Mr. Moses King at Cambridge, is altogether the best of 
a book that attained at once deserved popularity. The verv newest 
songs of the time—those which the college boys delight to sing to-day in society 
and class gatherings—are given, with piano accompaniment; and it is difficult 


to see how Mr. Hills’s admirable collection could in any way be imoroved. What 
gives special value to the book is that most of the songs are new in print, and, 
being copyrighted, can be found in no other collection. . . It is hard to 


understand how so dainty a book, with its array of sixty-two capital songs, can be 
offered for sale at the price (50 cents) which is asked.”— Reston Daily Globe 

‘STUDENTS’ SONGS’ 
comprising the newest and most popular of the jolly songs as sung at all of the 


contains 60 copvrighted songs with full musi 


American colleges. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID. 


ADDRESS 


MOSES KING, 


CampBripcE, Mass. 


PUBLISHER OF 


‘Students’ Songs.’ 
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To the person receiving this as a Specimen Copy : 


‘The Nation 


Completes its twentieth year (40th volume) with the present number. In its special field of political and literary criticism, 
combined with a summary of general news, the ation is unlike any other journal, American or foreign. In politics it 
remains independent, its editorial management having been unchanged since its foundation. 

In literary matters no effort is spared to make the Vaf/on a prime authority. During the past year about one hun- 
dred writers have contributed to it on literary subjects alone. 


Its Departments are : 

The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a sum- 
mary of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 

Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion of leading political and social questions. 

Special Correspondence. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers. 

Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, etc. 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable shape for binding; and a set 
of the ation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 
events of importance in the political and literary world available. Below are printed the names of its leading contribu- 
tors. ‘Iwo volumes are completed annually. The index and title-page accompany the last issue of each volume. 


Your examination of this specimen copy is requested and your subscription invited. Terms, $3 per annum, postpaid. 


Address THE NATION, 210 Broadway New York. 
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\. | . oir ‘ ' 
. s fa \ ; ? * \ ‘ 
e the r ‘ ‘ Every ! 
hristiar If thev ste : \ pride he Pres ts ‘ " 
here s s \ t s tl ef rea for viving | 
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el mn the v Wiv il ‘ ved f ‘ f entury 
ult Wt nas rN ’ ~ 
om fined $100 ; sinedllent N \ ess “as the effect De mc t 
eG SO wee Vovern GE he | Administration upon the condition of — the 
\ ne sent “ negroes in the South could he summoned 
Whose tesumony ought to have more weight 
with Northern Republicans than that of John 
f the Presidents ¢ ne ~ R. Lyneh, the temporary Chairman of the 
the entirely pr © statement last Republican National Convention Mi 
t the Administration been inflexible © Lynch is a colored man and a4 strong Republi 
nee to the Civil-Service Law, the an, Whe on general principles is disposed to 
bave heen it inger of a re view with alarm” the course of the Dem«e 
thin six weeks 4teT March 4 crats, and who should be prompt to discern the 
rv and the Democratic party,” be first sign of special danger to bis race M 
deep debt gratitude t Lynch commends very highly the President 


eveland for tl firmness with | action in revoking the appointment of Meade 
as adhered 1 s engagement the Copiah County (Miss.) ruffian, and says that 
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many of the white Bourbons in the South are 
disappointed at the President's policy of mode 
ration. As for the blacks, he says: ‘' There 
was some apprehension on the part of the col- 
ored people in consequence of Democratic as 
cendancy, but that has been entirely allayed.” In 
other words, for the first time since they were 
emancipated, the negroes now feel assured that 
their future is as safe with one party in power 
as with the No sign could be more 
fruitful of promise for both races 


other 


Bloody -shirt afford to be 
squeamish, and in justice it must be said that 
they seldom are. The Cleveland Leader, how- 
ever, confesses that it is ashamed of its Missis- 
sippi Republican ally, James R. Chalmers, 
whom it calls ‘‘the unhung fiend who massa- 
cred Union prisoners.” But when it says that 
‘* he cannot and would not be received into our 
party,” and that he ‘ failed” in his effort to get 
back into Congress by way of the Republican 
party after the Democrats had dropped him, it 
shows the grossest ignorance of recent political 
history. In 1880 Chalmers ran as ‘the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in his district 
against Lynch, the colored Republican, and was 
elected. In 1882 the Democrats refused to 
renominate him, and he promptly made terms 
with the Republican Administration at Wash- 
ington for its support as the opposition candi- 
date, and with its help he was elected. If the 
will turn to page 130 of the latest 


organs cannot 


Leader 


‘Handbook of Politics,’ compiled by that emi- | 


nent Republican statistician, Edward McPher- | 


son, it will find the name of Chalmers recorded 
among the Republican members of the Forty- 
cighth Congress; and if it will refer to page 
232 of the American Almanac for 1885, it will 
see that Chalmers was again the Republican 


| ticket. 


candidate for Congress last fall, receiving al- | 
most all the opposition votes, though fortu- | 


nately not enough to elect him this time. 
deed, if any man in Mississippi to-day is enti- 
tled to be considered a Republican in good and 
recular standing, it is ‘‘the hero of the Fort 
Pillow massacre.” 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s article in the North 


In- | 


| memorable 


American Review for July, upon ‘‘ Two Years | 


of Civil-Service Reform,” presents facts and 
figures which clearly demonstrate the success. 
ful operation of the merit system. The classi- 
fied service, to which competitive examinations 
apply, includes 5,650 places in the Wash- 
ington departments, 5,600 in the pos 
tal service, comprising almost half of 
all the postal clerks and carriers in the Union, 
and 2,600 in 
sevenths of all the customs officials. The ex- 
periment was thus broad enough to make the 
test complete, but not so broad as to make a 
thorough supervision impossible. Since July 
16, 1883, when the new system went into 
operation, more than 11,000 persons have 
been examined at 225 seperate examina- 
tions in all parts of the Union, and from those 
graded highest nearly 2,600 have been ap- 
pointed, in all cases originally for a probationary 
period of six months. The success of this 
method in securing good officials is shown by 
the fact that the proportion of probationary 
appointees who failed to win permanent places 
was so low as 2 out of 109 in the 


the customs service, or five- | 








Washington departments, while of more than 
500 persons appointed there under the rules, 


only three were removed in a whole 
year. The theory that competitive examina 
tions would result in filling the service with | 


gay young college graduates is conclusively 
disproved, by the facts that the average age of 
all the applicants was thirty years, and that 
of 5,556 as to whom the record is complete, 
3,920 received their only education in the 
common schools, while but 449, or less than 
one in twelve, had ever been to college. The 
perfect fairness of the system is shown by the 
discovery that the successful contestants have 
been about equally divided between the great 
parties, which is exactly what would happen 
in the filling of similar places by men engaged 
in private business. In short, all the objec- 
tions of the spoilsmen have been overthrown 
by the one unfailing test of experience, and 
Mr. Eaton is justified in his conclusion that ‘*‘ the 
new system is permanently established.” He 
bears hearty testimony, which is worthy of es- 
pecial weight as coming from an old Republi- 
can, to the fact that ‘‘ the Democratic leaders 
have the wisdom and patriotism to carry for- 
ward the reform policy,” and entertains no 
doubt that, if there is a conflict in the party 
over the Administration’s policy, it will end in 
‘‘a victory for the people standing for princi- 
ple over the politicians grasping for spoils.” 





The report that Blaine and Logan were to 
take the stump for Foraker in Ohio is pro- 
nounced by the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
‘at least premature.” The same authority 
doubts if Mr. Blaine’s participation in the cam- 
paign will be anything more than an informal 
speech in commendation of the Republican 
At the same time it declares that the 
‘spirit of the Blaine campaign in Ohio” was 
in the Convention which nominated Foraker, 
and we think it is right. The method of 
nomination was a precise imitation of the 
Blaine nomination at Chicago. 
secured in advance by the same 
Machine methods, and then put through 
with similar ‘‘outbursts of enthusiasm,” 
yelling, brass-band music, and flag-waving. 
The platform, as we have already pointed 
out, is the Chicago one warmed over. The 
reception of the Convention’s work by the 
State is also much like that which the country 
gave to Blaine’s nomination. There is some- 
thing very like a ‘‘sickening thud” audible, 
accompanied with renewed Democratic confi- 
dence. In view of all this sir:‘larity, it is to 
be regretted that Blaine and Logan are not to 
take the stump. Weshould like very much to 
see the campaign of 1884 in Ohio fought over 
again without the assistance of Marshal 
Wright in Cincinnati, and the secret aid of the 
McLean ring. 


It was 


” 


The ‘‘ land movement,” as it may be called, 
has taken a very curious form in Ohio, in the 
shape of a bill called ‘‘an Act to provide against 
the evils resulting from periodical depression 
in manufacturing industries and to promote 
agriculture.” A summary of the measure is 
given in another column in a letter from a corre- 
spondent who evidently believes init. The sum 
and substance of it is, that the State isto buy or 
appropriate, if necessary, as if for public use, 


| a farm of twenty acres of land within the State 





for married citizen of full age who 
swears that he is not worth $1,000, and desires 
to reside on and cultivate a farm. The money 
for the purpose is to be provided by State 3 per 
cent. bonds, and the farmer is to pay the State 
6 per cent. annually on the amount of the 
parchase money—the tax to be a lien on all 


every 


produce of the land and improvements thereon 


over and above the value of $1,000, and the 
lessee to have exemption from debt to the same 
amount. 





The motive of this extraordinary measure is 
to be found, it is s id, in ‘‘ the disturbances 
in the iron and coal industries, which are con- 
tinually dooming a larger and larger number of 
industrious men to hopeless dependence on 
small jobs,” while ‘‘ acres and acres of land 
hard by our large cities are raising nothing 


but thistles and __ briers, but ought 
to be yielding sustenance to hungry 
men.” We venture to say that there is not one 


acre of land ‘* hard by ” any of our large cities 
that would yield sustenance to a hungry 
and industrious man and his family, and pay 
6 per cent. on its value, which is not now under 


cultivation. The country contains great num- 
bers of hungry men who would like 
farms of twenty acres, and_ probably 


think they could get a living out of them, 
and would ask the State for them if they knew 
they could be had for the asking; but the num- 
ber of hungry men who have the industry, 
tenacity, and knowledge to work a farm to ad- 
vantage, and have not got farms already is 
very small indeed, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of large cities. Such men get land 
very rapidly without State aid, and may be 
found about midnight every day in summer 
making their way to the market with loads of 
vegetables. Moreover, when anybody sees a 
piece of land near a city growing nothing but 
thistles and briers, he may be sure it would be a 
bad purchase for the State, because it is evi- 
dently a bad purchase for an individual. The 
reason why tbistles and briers grow on it is 
that nothing else can be made to pay. A nice 
time iron workers and coal miners 
would have on bits of rented land 
which industrious German and American 
market gardeners cannot get a living out of! 
The best thing the Ohio philanthropists who are 
backing this measure can do is to agitate for a 
repeal of the enormous duties which, in the 
coal and iron industries, draw more men into 
these industries than there is any steady and real 
demand for, so that none shall be drawn 
in hereafter for whom there is not a natural and 
healthy call; and then subscribe to send the sur- 
plus tothe West, to the rich land on which it pays 
to grow wheat and corn. Briery, thistly land 
in Ohio is a bad place for the best farmer in ex- 
istence. For acoal-and-iron man who never 
farmed in his life, it would simply be a sort of 
State poor-house. 





The report just issued from the Geological 
Survey office upon the mineral products of the 
United States for 1884 shows very plainly 


the effect of the business depression which pre- 


vailed during the year. The value of all the me. 
tallic and nonmetallic substances produced in the 


‘ country last year aggregated but $413, 104,620, 
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as against $452,204,628 in 1888, which in turn | much called for. There has been within 


was smailer by $3,000,000 than the total of 1882. 
The decline was due more to a reduction in price 
than to a decrease in quantity, and the produc- 
tion in several important industries showed a 
decided growth. Thus the amount of copper 
placed upon the market in 1884 was 145,221,- 
934 pounds, and in 1883 only 117,151,795, but 
the smaller output of the earlier year was 
valued at $18,064,807, against $17,789,687 for 
the product of 1884. In like manner the total 
production of coal showed a net gain in ton- 
nage of 4,038,326 tons over 1888, but a 
decline in value of $15,726,277, anthracite 
having fallen 25 cents per ton in spot price 
and bituminous fifteen cents per ton. The 
petroleum industry appears to have felt this in- 
fluence most of all, the production baving 
risen from 23,400,229 barrels in 18838 to 24,089, - 
758 barrels in 1884, while the average price fell 
off from $i 10 to 85 cents per barrel, so that 
the value of the larger supply was more than 
five million dollars less. 





Henry Ward Beecher took up the tobacco 
question Sunday evening at Plymouth Church, 
and acknowledged that he had modified some 
of his earlier opinions with regard to it. He 
no longer maintains that *‘ tobacco will lead to 
rum, and rum to sheol.” While generally dis- 
approving of its use, still, all that he insists 
on in the way of special restriction is, that 
the habit of smoking shall not be begun 
in early youth, and that it shall be made as 
little offensive to others as possible, and above 
all that the tobacco smoked shall be good. We 
have seen no full report of his remarks, and 
therefore do not know whether he said any- 
thing about the practice of spitting; but if he 
did not, his discourse had one serious de- 
fect. There is one broad rule applicable 
to all and that is that 
no man who cannot use tobacco without spit- 
ting should ever touch it. If a smoker finds 
he needs to spit, he should stop smoking. 
The same thing is true, a fortior’, of a chewer. 
What 
practice to non-chewers is, that it is usually 
accompanied by excessive salivation, which 
blinds the chewer to other people's comfort, 
and in fact often todecency in general. Why a 
man should consider expectoration on floors and 
stoves and grates a less repulsive practice than 
blowing his nose in his finger and thumb, it 
is hard to see. All his excretions are disgust 
ing to other people, and it is his duty not to 
parade them, but to hide them away by all 
such means as the resources of civilization 
place within his reach. The practice of spit- 
ting, in the cities at least, has greatly de- 
clined at the North, but no can visit 
any of our public buildings in Washington 
and see the way in which the marble 
pavements are degraded and befouled by huge 
stains of tobacco juice, without blushing for 
our civilization. Some men from the South 
and West are as insensible to the demands of 
decency on this point almost as red Indians, 
and will shoot saliva into a costly 
polished grate in a drawing-room just 
as readily as into the sawdust of a 
bar-room floor. In fact, in some parts of the 
country a well-considered lecture on the Origin 
and Use of the Pocket-handkerchief seems to be 


uses of tobacco, 


makes chewing such a_ disagreeable 


one 


twenty years a great reform in and about New 
| York, in this matter. The beastly little pools 
of tobacco juice, on the floors of railroad cars 
in trains leaving this city, which twenty years 
ago were very common, are now seldom seen 


There are renewed stories of trouble await 
ing Mr. Keiley at the Austrian Court, but the 
last one,that he will not be received because the 
Italian Minister at Vienna will not like him, is on 
its facea litle ridiculous. Mr. Keiley will never 
trouble the Italian Minister in any way. The 
Italian Minister probably does not speak Eng 
lish,and Mr. Keiley probably, indeed almost cer 
tainly, speaks nothing else. Moreover, there is 
probably hardly any subject in which the Italian 
Minister feels interested about which Mr. Keiley 
cares anything at all. 
he and Mr. Keiley may see each other at a 


Consequently, although 


distance on public occasions, the chances of 
Keiley’s ever inconveniencing him in any way 
remote to be worth consideration, — In 
fact, we predict that Mr. Keiley’s appearances 
in Austrian society 
ly wanting in splendor. He 
either sparkle in the drawing-rooms of the 


are too 


will be few and great 


will never 
Archduchesses, or gather crowds of statesmen 
around him in the lobbies of the 
House. Besides all this, there would bx 
lutely no precedent for rejecting the Minister 
Minister of another 
Power objected to him. If the Austrian 
Foreign Oftice were to give any such reason for 
refusing to receive Mr. Keiley, it would be an 
impertinence which State 
would certainly be justified in resenting, )y 


Parliament 


abso 


of one Power because the 


our Department 


sending nobody to take Keiley’s place. In such 
a contingency, in fact, Mr. Keiley would find 
the whole nation ranged behind him as on 


man, and we would bring him home triumph 
antly in the Delpiin, which we would borrow 


from John Roach for the purpose. 


Lord Salisbury has made up his Cabinet, and 
it is a very curious affair. If there ever was 
aconspicuous and lamentable failure as a foreign 
minister in England, it was Lord Salisbury 
under Lord Beaconstield. The series of blun 
ders perpetrated under his Administration—the 


greatest of all being the Afghan war, 
which he deliberately got up, as appear 
ed from a now celebrated despatech—had 
most to do with driving the Beaconsfield 


Ministry from power. Yet h appears 
not only as foreign minister, but head of 
the Cabinet. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is 
to suceeed Mr 
| of the 


sible Gloucestershire squire, who 


now 


is the 





Gladstone as Chancellor 


Excheauer, is a shrewd and sen 
has never 
given any proof of marked financial capacity 
Sir Richard Cross, for the Home Department, 
and so is Mr 
best speaker the Tories have in the House of 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland. 
Nor is there anything to be said against Mr 
Smith as Secretary for War. But making 
Lord Randolph Churchill Secretary for India 
has something astounding in it. Lord Ran 
dolph’s sole claim to any place of responsibility 
in the Cabinet is the vigor and brutality « f his 
| attacks on Mr.*Gladstone. Of 


is good enough, Gibson, the 


Commons, as 


constructive 





manship, he has never given the slightest 

Yet he is put in whint Appears le oa ‘ 
moment the most trving and efiticul 
sponsible of all the Positions i 
new Government It has already alarmed 
the Russians, and it appears to be doubtful 


whether Lord Dufferin will conse: 


in office under him 





The subjugation of the Tory party bv a 
young man like Lord Rat ph Churel 
even more wonderful than its sul 
Disraeli Disraeli had worked mis was 
up from a much lower posit 
Churehill’s, but be did) it bw slow degrees 
the course of long vears. Churehill’s rise has 
taken place in two vears, and by 
play of qualities much furt 
ed from stutesmanship tl Ldisrnc | 
blundering and inaccuracy about matters 
fact have been just as remarkal s}) 
ever Were, and his) lucky hits infinitely few 
Nothing can better illustrate the 
lent in the party than his elevation \ 
thing, too, could go further to ¢ ri 
popular iden is { thre let 
the new Ministrv w rr ’ 
Even if a dissolution wer not 3 ‘ 
sarv in order = ¢ mak wav for t} hew 
constituencies, the Tomes w 
lv have to dissolve Parlia 
It is quite certain that tt 
very far under their present 
Without making even the forbearar 
the Liberals impossibl By the tin the 
solution comes the natural « ~ t! ~ 
they will doubtless have pil | ! . 
on popular distrust fo make even tl brief 

j 1d 1 n <« Go 
seem a public ca t\ 

The Irish press, in debating the prohal 
effect of a chanve of Ministr lrish Y = 
seems to conclude generally that the Irish wil 
be able to make better terms with the Tories 
The 7 ’ f this « tv, Savs here is soniye 
thing Hibernian in the nafvete ” of this view 


somebody 


uut this is said apparently by 


has not looked into the matter at all 

What either Whigs or Tories will do for Iré 

land can only be inferred from experience 

Most of the coercion bills of the last fiftw years 

have been passed by the Whigs. Catholic 

Emancipation, the first grea! healing measure 
1 ry 


was passed by the 
Tithe 
Commutation Act the introduction of 
the English Poor Law. The Whigs under Mel 
one bit of local self-govern 
nent the island has received from Parliament, 
namely, the Municipal Reform Act. Glad 
after ceasing to be Tory or Whig, dis. 


Union, 


the second on the 


Ireland since the 


for 
Tories. So Was 


So Wa: 


bourne gave the 


stone 


and puss 


Protestant Church 
Act But it 


secretary, 


established the 
ed the Land 
the Liberal 

thousand men in 
in fact, it is hard to say whether Whig 


Was Forst« r, 


who shut up a 


prison on his own war 


rant 
or Tory 
What seems now probable is that the Radicals 
are much more advanced about Ireland than 
the bulk of the Liberals, and that the Tories, 
who are pretty unscrupulous when in search of 


has done most or least for Ireland 


power, will be ready to outbid them if neces 


| statesmanship, or indeed of any kind of states | sary for Irish votes under the new franchise, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(Wepwespay, June 17, to Tvrspay, June 23, 1885, tp- 
clusive.) 
DOMESTIC. 
Tne President made the following appoint- 
ments on Wednesday: Joln B. Stallo, of Ohio, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
tentiary to Italy; Bayless W. Hanna, of 
ndiana, to be Minister Resident and Consul- 
General to the Argentine Republic; Charles A. 
Dougherty, of Pennsylvania, to be Secretary 
of Legation at Rome. To be Consuls-General 
—William L. Alden, of New York, at Rome; 
Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, at St. Peters- 
burg. To be Consuls—George W. Savage of 
New Jersey, at Belfast; Richard H. Stod- 
dard, of New York, at Athens. 


Charles A. Dougherty, appointed to be 
ane of Legation at Rome, is a son of 
Daniel Dougherty, of Philadelphia. He is a 
young man, and has never been active in poli- 
tics. William L. Alden, Consul-General at 
Rome, is about forty years of age, and a son of 
William Alden, formerly principal of the Al- 
bany Normal School. He is a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York TJimes. He 
has visited Italy, and speaks the Italian lan- 

age fluently. Pierce M. B. Young, of 

eorgia, Consul-General at St. Petersburg, is 
a native of South Carolina, forty-five years old. 
He was a cadet at West Point, and was within 
one month of being graduated when the rebellion 
began. He resigned, entered the Confederate 
army, and rose by promotion to the rank of 
Major-General. Richard H. Stoddard, Con- 
sul at Athens, is the well-known poet and 
author. He served fifteen yearsin the Custom- 
house in this city, and was a Secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee during the 
last campaign. He will! decline the nomination. 





William A. Day was appointed on Friday to 
succeed Judge Ferriss as Second Auditor of 
the Treasury. He is an Illinois lawyer. He 
has been Mayor of Champaign and a member 
of the State Legislature. Although a com- 
paratively young man, he has been prominent 
in the political affairs of the State for several 
years. 

The Department of State announces that the 
appointment of State Senator Carl Jonas, of 
Wisconsin, as Consul to Prague, must be re- 
voked, the Austrian Government aes 
When a young man, a student at Prague, Mr. 
Jonas’s liberal views so excited the ire of the 
Austrian Government that time has failed to 
erase the memory of it. 

All that Secretary Bayard will say as to the 
alleged refusal of the Austrian Government to 
receive Minister Keiley is, that the report is 
premature. There can be little question that 
representations of some sort have been made to 
the Department in the matter. 

The Jroquois, cf the Pacific station, has 
sailed from Panama to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
under sealed instructions from the Secretary of 
State in regard to the case of Santos, the Ame- 
rican citizen, held there under arrest. It is un- 
derstood that the commander of the Jroguois 
is instructed to make a formal demand in the 
name of the United States for the prompt re- 
lease of the prisoner, and to afford him all 
possible assistance. 

The official text of the Board of Examina- 
tion on the Dolphin is published, and confirms 
the announcement that it pronounced the 
Dolphin a failure. It is signed by George E. 
Belknap, Commodore United States Navy, R. 
D. Evans, Commander United States Navy, 
and Herman Winter, Constructing Engineer. 

Secretary Whitney has asked the Attorney- 
General for his opinion whether the builder, 
Mr. Roach, or the Naval Advisory Board 
which planned her, is responsible for the 
Dolphin, and whether, as a consequence, the 
Government must —— her even as a bad 
bargain or may hold Mr. Roach responsibie 
for her. 

The War Department has received reports 
from Fort Reuo, Indian Territory, dated June 





20th, to the effect that great excitement pre- 
vails there over a threatened Indian outbreak 
by the Cheyennes. The Indians, known as the 
Southern Cheyennes, are making preparations 
to go on the war-path. Troops have been de- 
spatched to quell the disturbance. 


It is understood that General Wesley Merritt 
will be relieved from command at the Military 
Academy at West Point in August next, and 
ordered to organize a cavalry school at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and that he will be succeeded at 
West Point by General William T. Carlin. 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Miller has 
dropped 800 persons from the rolls of his de- 
partment since March. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell arrived in Bos- 
ton on Saturday. 


General Grant, after a walk on Wednesday 
afternoon at Mount McGregor, had a relapse. 
He made known his desire for pen and paper 
and wrote two notes. One was addressed, 
‘*Memoranda for my family.” It was a brief 
and simple farewell message. The General felt, 
he wrote, that he was failing, and in case the 
worst should suddenly happen, he asked that 
certain directions be carried out which had been 
explained by him in more detail in memoranda 
written before he left home. The second note 
was to Dr. Douglas, conveying the General’s 
belief that the end was near. A telegram was 
at once despatched asking Dr. Sands to come 
on at the first possible moment. On Thurs- 
day the General’s condition was much im- 
proved, and on Friday he was better than for a 
week previous. The improvement continues. 


The Massachusetts Senate on Friday re- 
jected the section of the bill to preserve health 
n Boston which limits the height of dwelling- 
houses to eighty feet. 

A mecting of a new ‘‘independent ” political 
party was held in Rochester on Thursday. De- 
legates were in attendance from all parts of the 
State.- Among the organizations represented 
were the organized workingmen of the State, 
the Irish National League, the ex-soldier ele- 
ment, the Liquor Dealers’ Association, the 
Greenback Party, and the People’s Party, 
while a number of the other delegates repre- 
sented local citizens’ associations. William 
Fero nominated for Governor Joseph Drexel 
of New York. Mr. Severs presented the name 
of Joseph B. Carr. Dr. John Swinburne, of 
Albany, was also nominated. Al] the names 
suggested wili come up at a convention to be 
held during the summer. 

At Wednesday’s mecting of the trustees of 
Cornell University a letter was read from Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, which wasin part as 
follows: ‘‘The present meeting completes 
twenty years since, with our dear and vener- 
ated friend, Ezra Cornell, I took part in secur- 
ing the charter of the University, submitted its 
plan of organization, and entered this honor- 
able Board. And now, in accordance with a 
purpose long since formed, I hereby present 
my resiguation as President and Professor of 
His‘ory. At two different periods, when 
about to leave the country for a time, I have 
placed my resignation in your hands, and you 
have not though‘ bestto accept it. Inow con- 
template another absence from the country in 
obedience to what seems to me to be a duty, 
and must respectfully insist that I be now per- 
manently relieved, and my resignation finally 
accepted.” The trustees accepted the resigna- 
tion, to take effect in September next. Profes- 
sor Adams, of Michigan, and James Russell 
Lowell are mentioned among those most likely 
to be chosen for the position. 


Bartholdi’s statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening 
the World” was received on Friday by the 
American Pedestal Committee and Maycr 
Grace with reat ceremony. The French ves- 
sel Jsére, with the sta'ueon board, was escorted 
up the bay to Bedloe’s Island by a number of 
United States men-of-war and a great variety of 
other vessels. All the shipping in the harbor 
was decorated. A procession of military es- 
corted the Freach Admiral and other French 


| officers from the Battery to the City Hall. A for- 
| mal reception was given them in the Alder- 
| manic Chamber. Mayor Grace, the President 
of the Board of Aldermen, and Frederick R. 
Coudert made addresses of welcome. 


Chauncey M. Depew was on Wednesday 
elected President of the New York Central 
Railroad. 


In the Court of General Sessions of this city on 
Thursday evening, Charles A. Buddensiek was 
found guilty of manslaughter in causing the 
death of Louis Walter by negligence in erecting 
the buildings in West Sixty-second Street which 
fell on April 13. Under the conviction Bud- 
densiek may be sentenced to State prison for 
from one to fifteen years and fined $7,000. 
Buddensiek was on Tuesday sentenced to the 
State prison for ten years and to pay a fine of 


The Cornell University crew won the Childs 
Cup in the race with the University of Penn- 
sylvania crew over the Shawmont course on 
the Schuylkill River on Friday. The time of 
the winners was 8m. 51s., the Pennsylvanians 
crossing the line 314s. after the victors. The 
course 1s one mile and a half, straightaway. 


Harvard won the university boat-race at 
New London on Saturday evening over Colum- 
bia in 24:27, Columbia’stime being 26:22. The 
course is four miles straightaway. 


Twenty-five iron mills in Pittsburgh have 
resumed operations since signing the scale, and, 
notwithstanding the rumor of opposition to the 
Conference Committee’s action, it is believed 
that three-fourths of the mills in that district 
will soon be running. 


Tornadoes on Saturday night visited Kansas 
City and Independence, Missouri, and Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, doing a great deal of damage. 


The will of Robert Treat Paine bequeaths 
$50,000 to Harvard College for the mainte- 
navce and support of a professorship in the 
University to be called the Professorship of 
Practical Astronomy. All the rest of his prop- 
erty the testator leaves to the President and 
Fellows, the net income only to be expended 
in the support of the Observatory and of the 
assistants, and in the purchase or repair of in- 
struments, or in rewards by medals or other- 
wise for the discovery of new comets and 
planets, or for the writing of essays on astro- 
nomical subjects, etc. 


James W. Nesmith, who was United States 
Senator from Oregon from 1861-67, died on 
Wednesday at the age of sixty-five. He was 
born in Maine, and went to Oregon in 1843. 
The next year he was made a territorial judge, 
and has always exercised a commanding in- 
fluence in Oregon. In the Senate he achieved 
a wide reputation as a Democratic War Sen- 
ator. He was on the Military Committee. 


Duff Green, of Stafford, Va., one of the 
most prominent Republicans of the State, and 
for two terms a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, died on Monday. 


Richard T. Merrick, a distinguished Wash- 
ington lawyer, died on Tuesday at the age of 
fifty-seven. He was the son of United States 
Senator Merrick, of Maryland. Before be was 
of age he took part in the Mexican war ; prac- 
tised law in Maryland on his return, and later 
in Chicago; and for the past twenty years has 
been one of the most eminent Democratic law- 
yers at the Washington bar. He was one of 
the principal counsel before the Electoral Com- 
mission, and was for months daily before the 
public in his prosecution of the Star-route 
cases. 

Mr. John Rittig, editor of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Staats-Zeitung, died sud- 
denly on board the North German Lloyd 
steamer Neckar on its way from Southampton 
to Bremerhaven. He was one of the most 
ae German journalists in this country. 

e was born in Prague in 1829, took part in 
the revolution of 1848, and was made a prison- 
er, but escaped, 
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Queen Victoria arrived at Windsor from 
Balmoral on Wednesday. A conference of 
Conservative leaders was held at noon at the 
residence of the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
result was that all obstacles to the formation of 
a Cabinet were apparently surmounted. It is 
said that Lord Randolph Churchi!] made it a 
condition of his acceptance of office that Sir 
Stafford Northcote shot d not be made leader 
of the Conservatives in the House of Commons. 
He is to be given a peerage. 


The British political situation was seriously 
complicated on Friday. It was reported that 
acommunication had been received from St. 
Petersburg announcing that if Salisbury formed 
a Ministry, and he and Churchill did not re- 
tract or expla‘n satisfactorily their recent ut- 
terances about Russia and Russian officials, then 
Russia’s ambassador would be withdrawn from 
London. 


In the House of Lords on Friday the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury rose amid cheers and asked 
Lord Granville to consent to an adjournment 
of the House until Tuesday next. ite said the 
conference of Liberals and the Conservatives 
had not yet reached a stage to enable either 
side to make a statement. He wished to make 
one observation, It was in respect to a very 
important order on the paper. He was aware 
of the importavce of pushing the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill to a conclusion, but a very 
serious question had unfortunately arisen in 
connection with the measure. It had become 
known that the Redistribution Bill had de- 
streyed one set of constituencies. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury further objected to this bill 
because, when passed in its present form, it 
would prevent, even in case of necessity, an 
appeal to the country before November. The 
motion of the Marquis of Salisbury to adjourn 
until Tuesday next the consideration of the 
Redistribution Bill was then adopted by a vote 
of 124 ayes to 56 noes, This avowal by Lord 
Salisbury created great excitement, and doubled 
the uncertainty of the whole situation. 


¢ 


Lord Salisbury asked on Friday a pledge of 
the Liberals that they would fairly consider the 
budget scheme, and if they disapproved it 
would consent to let the deticit be carried to 
1886, and allow the Conservatives the whole 
time of the House of Commons during the re- 
mainder of the session. Mr. Gladstone de- 
clined to give a pledge regarding an unseen 
scheme of tinance. The London Nevws of Sat- 
urday morning said it was able to state that 
Mr. Gladstone's reply is final, and that there is 
no chance of the matt:r being arranged by 
further Liberal concessions. The Liberals 
have resolved to stop supplies until the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill is completed. They 
will probably oppose the making of the First 
Lordship of the Treasury a sinecure when a 
vote is asked for the salary of £5,000 attached 
to that position. Earl Spencer's departure 
from Dublin has been postponed 0. account of 
the political deadlock. 

The Marquis of Salisbury on Monday con- 
sented to assume office on the promise of Mr. 
Gladstone that the Liberals will give the new 
Government us much time as possible during 
the remainder of the session. It is stated that 
the leaders have arranged to make an effort to 
carry the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Bill, the Australian Confederation Bill, 
the Irish National Education Bill, and the 
Minister for Scotland Bill. Mr. Gladstone 
reserved full liberty of action in regard to any 
new measures that may be introduced. 

The Earl of Granville announced in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday evening, and Mr. 
Gladstone made a similar announcement in the 
House of Commons, that the Marquis of Salis- 
bury had accepted office, and that he had gone 
to Windsor Castle to inform the Queen. The 
House of Lords adopted all amendments to the 
Redistribution of Seats Bill which passed in 
the House of Commons. The House then ad- 
journed until June 25. The Commons only 
adjourned unti] June 24, 





The following is the list of the new Cabinet the Franco-Prussian war 


as it is believed it will be announced: Prime 
Minister and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
the Marquis of Salisbury; First Lord of the 
Treasury, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael E. Hicks 


| 


Beach; Lord High Chancellor, Sir Hardinge | 


Giffard; Lord President of the Council, Vis 
count Cranbrook; Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of 
Harrowby; Secretary for the Home Depatt- 
ment, Sir Richard Assheton Cross; Secretary 
for the Colonial Department, Colonel Frede- 
rick Stanley; Secretary for War, the Right 
Hon. William Henry Smith; Secretary of 
State for Jndia, Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord George 
Hamilton; President of the Local Government 
Board, Arthur James Salfour; President of the 
Board of Trade, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon; Vice-President of the Council, the 
Hon. Edward Stanhope; Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Earl of Carnarvon; Lord Chan 
cellor of Ireland, the Right Hon. Edward 
Gibson; Postmaster-General, Lord John Man- 
ners; Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. 
Holmes; Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. 
Monroe; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Henry Chaplin; First Commissioner of Works, 
the Right Hon. David R. Plunket; Parlia 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury, Rowland 
Winn; Parliamentary Secretary to the India 
Ottice, Lord Harris; Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Charles T. Ritchie; Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 


One hundred and forty miners were killed 
by an explosion in the Pendlebury colliery, 
near Manchester, England, on Thursday 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday M. de Freycinet, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, submitted the draft of the Franco- 
Chinese treaty which definitively contirms the 
rights of France over Anam. The latter coun 
try must henceforth treat with foreign Powers 
only through France. France undertakes to 
pacify Tonquin. China will be allowed to 
appoint consuls forthe principal towns in Ton 
quin. France will construct roads and rail- 
ways in Tonquin in order to develop com 
merce, and it is understood that when China 
constructs railways she will obtain the neces 
sary staff of officials and workmen and plant 
from France. The commercial clauses are to 
be revised after ten vears. The French will 
cease to search vessels on the high seas, and 
will entirely evacuate Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores a month after the treaty has been signed. 
The Chamber voted urgency for the discussion 
of the treaty. 


The French Minister of Marine has official 
despatches confirming the news of the loss of 
the French gunboat Heynard, which foundered 
in the terrible cyclone that recently swept 
the Gulf of Aden. Every cone on board—127 
persons—perished. 


The Berlin North German Gazette asserts 
that it is prominently intimated that the ten 
sion in regard to the Zanzibar question no 
longer exists. 

Field Marshal Baron von Manteuffel, the 
distingushed German commander and Gov- 
ernor of Alsace-Lorraine, died suddenly at 
Carlsbad on Wednesday morning of pulmona 
ry congestion. Baron von Manteuffel was 
born in 1809. He entered the army when 
seventeen years of age. In 1858 he became 
Major-General in the suite of the King, and in 
October, 1861, Licutenant-General. The alli- 
ance of Prussia and Austria for the so-called 
liberation of the Elbe duchies was generally 
regarded as the work of Manteuffel. He tock 
an active part in the Schleswig Holstein cam- 
paign, 
wus made Governor of Schleswig. 
war broke out with Austria he 
Hanover under Falkenstein, and as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
Main he was uniformly successful. In 
April, 1868, Manteuffel was made General 
in command of the First Army Corps, taking 
the leading part in the north of France during 


Wien 
invaded 








and in recognition of his services | 








After the capitula-. 
tion of Bazaine he opened the 
France to Dieppe, taking Rouen on bis way 
In January (1871) he was « 
Bourbaki in the southeast of France, which he 
did, driving the remnants of the French arm 
under Clinchant across the Swiss frontier. In 
June (1871) Manteuffel was made Commander 
in-Chief of the army of Occupation, and Field 
Marshal in IS738. As Lieutenant of the 
ror in Alsace-Lorraine, his administration 
considered adroit and liberal 


WAVY across 


led upon to stop 





Mr. Pendleton was on Sunday formally pn 
sented to the Emperor William at Ber! 


The Spanish Ministry on Saturday resigned 


in consequence of King Alfonso’s decision t 
visit the cholera-infected districts. lmmense 
crowds gathered on the streets of Madrid 


Saturday night, and made a demonstrat 





favor of the King and Queen r crowd tw 
coming riotous, the civil guard was called 
and fired upon the mob, who thereupon stoned 
the soldiers Disorder continued throu ut 
the night with slight ubatement, but the rowad 
was finally dispersed on Sunday. It is rt 
ported that two workmen were shot dead and 
several wounded It is also reported that 
fourteen soldiers were wounded by stones and 
two by shots Manv of the rioters were ar 
rested. On Sunday the King asked Sagusta to 
form a new Ministry, but the latter declined 
and advised the King to remain in Madrid 
The King finally vielded, and the old Ministry 
Was reinstated j Another ace imtiof u run 
says that it was caused by the oppos f 
the populace to the enforcement of sanitary 


regulations in the city 
In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on 





hure 

day Prime Minister Depretis announced the re 
signation of the Ministry I immediate 
cause Was the closeness of the vot on the for 
eign estimates on Wednesday e1 lt was 
believed on Monday that Signor Depretis would 
reform his old Cabinet 

The report of a rebelhon against the Amir 
of Afghanistan in Badakshan is 
The people have murdered the Gove 
the provinee, who was reported ! ret 
negotiating with Russian agents for the sur 
render of the capital, which is one of the most 
important strongholds the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, The Amir has sent a body of 
troops to Badakshan to inquire into the facts 
of the revolt ai d to restore obedience to bis au 
thority 

As a result of the recent earthquakes in 
Cashmere, 3.081 persons lost their lives, 70,000 
houses were laid in ruins, and 88,000 animals 
perished 


The report that Kassala is still holding out 
against the Sudan rebels is confirmed 

The Northwest rebellion is believed to be 
ended. General Middleton has yiven up the 
chase after Big Bear. The Istter’s men have 
separated into small bands, and it is impossible 
to capture them. The McLean family, whom 
General Middleton especially desired to rescue 
from Big Bear, have es aped through the as 
sistance of the Wood Crees, and have arrived 
at Fort Pitt. The two daughters and their 
mother are terribly broken in health by ex- 
sosure and rough usage. It is believed that Big 
ioe will soon be compelled to give himself ap 
by reason of destitution. A permanent force 
of troops is being organized for duty in the 
Northwest to prevent further uprisings. 


Newfoundland received 
on Saturday give details of a terrible storm 
which raged there on June 14. It was the 
most severe for forty years. Shipping was 
wrecked by wholesale and many lives were 
lost. At Bonavista seventy-five vessels were 
driven ashore. 

The revolutionary General Caceres, with 
8,000 men, is now in the neighborhood of Lima, 
Peru, having dodged the column of Colonel 
Mas to the south, and a final struggle is ex 
pected to take place in Lima within the next 
few days, 


Mail advices from 
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TWENTY YEARS LATER. 


Witu the present number the Nation com- 
pletes the twentieth year of its existence. It 
was started in July, 1865, when the last shots 
of the civil war were still ringing in men’s 
ears, when the work of reconstruction at 
the South was only just beginning, and when 
the whole administration of the Government 
was still marked by the disorders and anoma- 
lies of military necessity. The future, too, 
was still so uncertain that many were disposed 
to believe,in Wende'l Phillips's words, that our 
“old farming and reading republic” was gone 
forever, and that a republic of large standing 
armies, of centralized power, and of compli- 
cated foreign relations, on the European 
model, was to succeed it. The way in which 
the whites of the South would take their de- 
feat, and, one might add, their ruin, and 
the way in which the blacks would take their 
emancipation, were still unknown. A fictitious 
prosperity, caused partly by war expenditures, 
and partly by the inflation of the paper cur- 
rency, had made a return to specie payments 
seem remote, difficult, and unpopular. More- 
over, the habit of political discussion, which 
had almost been lost under the pressure of mili- 
tary emergency, was, owing to the distrust ex- 
cited by Andrew Jobnson’s course, reviving 
but slowly. The dominating influence in poli- 
tics was,in fact,the somewhat fierce, unreason- 
ing, patriotic, and anti-slavery sentiment bred 
by the war, which was perhaps best represented 
by such leaders as Thaddeus Stevens in the 
House, whose motto was ‘‘Thorough,” and to 
whom all scruples born of legality, or prece- 
dent, or tradition, were a little sickly. Inshort, 
topics for discussion in such a weekly journal 
as it was proposed to make the Nation, were 
abundant enough. Whether a sufficient au- 
dience could be found willing to hear them 
discussed from an independent standpoint, was a 
question about which there was much differ- 
ence of opinion. But it is no harm to say, at 
this distance of time, that nobody connected 
with the press, who was consulted about it, 
thought such a project likely to succeed ; and 
most of those who were generally considered 
qualified judges, were certain of its failure 
within a year. The kind of work it proposed 
to do can perhaps be best described by quoting 
the prospectus issued at the time: 
PROSPECTUS OF THE NATION, 


Its main objects will be:— 

First. The discussion of the topics of the day, 
and, above all, of legal, economical, and consti- 
tutional questions, with greater accuracy and 
moderation than are now to be found in the daily 


res3. 
4 second. The maintenance and diffusion of true 
democratic principles in society and government, 
and the advocacy and illustration of whatever in 
legislation or in manners seems likely to promote 
a more equal distribution of the fruits of progress 
and civilization. 

Third. The earnest and persistent considera- 
tion of the condition of the laboring class at the 
South, as a matter of vital interest to the nation 
at large, with a view to the removal of all artifi- 
cial distinctions between them and the rest of the 
population, and the securing to them, as far as 
education and justice can do it, of an equal 
chance in the race of life. 

Fourth. The enforcement and illustration of 
the doctrine that the whole community has the 
strongest interest, both moral, political, and ma- 
terial, in their elevation, and that there can be no 
real stability for the republic so long as they are 
left in ignorance and degradation. 

‘ifth. The tixing of public attention upon the 
political importance, of popular education, and 








the dangers which a system like ours runs from 
the neglect of it in any portion of our territory. 

Sixth. The collection and diffusion of trust- 
worthy information as to the condition and pros- 
pects of the Southern States, the openings they 
offer to capital, the supply and kind of labor 
which can be obtained in them, and the progress 
made by the colored population in acquiring the 
habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh. Sound and impartial criticism of 
books and works of art. 





The Nation will not be the organ of any party, 
sect, or body. It will, on the contrary, make an 
earnest effort to bring to the discussion of politi- 
eal and social questions a really critical spirit, 
and to wage war upon the vices of violence, ex- 
aggeration, and misrepresentation by which so 
much Ce the political writing of the day is 


marred. : 

The criticism of books and works of art will 
form one of its most prominent features; and 
pains will be taken to have this task performed in 
every case by writers possessing special qualifica- 
tions for it. ’ 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as 
well as of the public generally, to have the ques- 
tions of trade and finance treated every week by 
a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them 
a safe and trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected 
for his work with some care, is about to start in 
a few days for a journey through the South. His 
letters will appear every week, and he is charged 
with the duty of simply reporting what he sees 
and hears, leaving the ;- ublic as far as possible to 
draw its own inferences. 

As to the manner in which this programme 
has been carried out, it is difticult now to ap- 
peal to any determinate body of our readers. 
We have still a number of them who began 
with the first issue, and continue till to-day, 
but the proportion of these to the whole 
still left is necessarily small. A very con- 
siderable body of our readers to-day were 
children when the Nation was started. Among 
those who had reached mature age when 
it made its appearance, death has of course 
been busy. Many, too, have found, while 
sharing its opinions on most questions, its 
opinions on some too unpalatable for continued 
reading, and have dropped it. In fact, there is 
nothing more curious in newspaper history 
than this readiness of subscribers to close their 
ears on all subjects, even to a journal which 
they have trusted for years, because on some 
one subject it happens to run counter to their 
convictions or prejudices. It isonly to an edi- 
tor that people say that failure to agree with 
them on a single question deprives what he 
says on any question of all value. 

It wasthe fate of the Nation to suffer more or 
less from this cause at a very early period. Al- 
most in the first number it questioned the wis- 
dom and soundness of a plan then in favor 
among many of its friends for having the Su- 
preme Court do the work of reconstruction, by 
deciding what was or was not ‘‘a republican 
form of government.” At a somewhat later 
period it questioned, amid much obloquy, the 
necessity and value of the impeachment of An- 
drew Johnson, on the success of whick a large 
proportion of the Republican party had set its 
heart. It maintained that even if Johnson 
were impeachable, his conviction might work 
mischief by throwing the Government into the 
hands of extremists, among whom Benjamin 
F. Butler was the most influential, and that 
his acquittal would simply be the end of a 
piece of elaborate and expensive folly. In 
one month after the failure of the trial the 
whole country, including its chief promoters, 
were ashamed of the undertaking. The 


Nation, too, undertook to expose the pretensions 





of Butler to be considered an honest and useful 
politician in 1867, or many years before 
his party found him out, and while criticism 
of him still; in Massachusetts at least, seemed 
an expression of indifference to the results of 
the war. In fact, it was nearly ten years in 
advance of popular opinion about this particu- 
lar politician, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing its very earliest diagnoses of him accept- 
ed by all Republicans at last. After warmly 
supporting General Grant forthe Presidency, 
it pointed out, before his first term had expired, 
the beginnings of those errors which finally 
brought about the defeat of the party in nearly 
all the Northern States, and which more than 
aught else made the attempt to give him a 
third term seem dangerous. It was the first 
Northern journal of Republican leanings to 
denounce the carpet-bag governments which, 
supported by Federal bayonets, sprang 
up at the South, and for so many years 
desolated that region and disgraced its con- 
querors. It contained the very earliest expo- 
sures of Moses, Niles G. Parker, and their 
kind at a period when few good Northerners 
were disposed to question the motives of any- 
body calling himself a Republican at the South. 
It took only three or four years, however, to 
produce general acquiescence in the justice of 
the Nation’s criticisms. 

By far the most serious collision into which 
the paper was ever brought with any consid- 
erable number of its readers, occurred in 1876, 
when it denounced in unsparing terms the 
fraudulent proceedings in Louisiana by which 
Mr. Hayes was inducted into the Presidency, 
and the official rewards subsequently bestowed 
on the chief conspirators in that most 
deplorable and debauching enterprise. The 
Kepublican horror of Democratic rule was 
still so strong that many good people could 
hardly be brought to think anything 
fraudulent which kept the Democrats out 
of power, and looked on anybody who threw, 
or seemed to throw, any obstacles in the 
way of continued Republican ascendency as 
little short of a public enemy. The Nation 
accordingly lost nearly three thousand sub- 
scribers for refusing to believe that Mr. Hayes 
could honorably accept the Presidency at the 
hands of the Louisiana and Florida Returning 
Boards. His term had not expired, however, 
before the great bulk of the party were ready 
to acknowledge that another such victory as his 
would be worse than a defeat. 

The Nation opposed the greenback theory 
from the first moment of its appearance, and 
when it had such very respectable Republican 
champions as the late Oliver P. Morton; and ad. 
vocated a return to specie payments when a large 
number of leading Republicans doubted whether 
areturn would ever be practicable, and if prac- 
ticable desirable. It was, if not the first journal 
to engage in regular and persistent advocacy of 
civil-service reform, after Mr. Jenckes of Rhode 
Island had brought it up in Congress, certainly 
the first to place it in the front rank of public 
questions The first foreign complication, its 
discussion of which attracted any attention, 
was the Alabama case, in which it from the 
opening of the negotiations attacked the theory 
of consequential damages, thenin much favor 
with the public, and continued to attack it 
amid some obloquy, until it was rejected as an 
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The silver 


absurdity by the Geneva Tribunal. 
craze it opposed from the beginning, and has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the correctness of 


most of its positions as regards the use of silver 
in the United States acknowledged by most of 
its opponents. 

To say that it never went wrong would be to 
make a claim which, evenif well grounded, no- 
body would acknowledge. But it may be said 
without fear, that it hasnot been greatly wrong 
on any leading question of the last twenty years, 
and that its errors, when they occurred, have 
consisted mainly in underestimating the resist 
ance which the rapid growth of the country in 
wealth and population would offer to the 
working of legislative follies. It used to be a 
not uncommon criticism on the conduct of the 
Nation that the paper denounced evils without 
suggesting a remedy. In 
however, the utterers of this complaint have 
been challenged to produce from its files an ex- 
ample of this sort of denunciation, but have 
never responded. It is safe to say that its 
columns since 1865 may be searched in vain 
for the exposure of an abuse, unaccompanied 
by the suggestion of a cure, except of course 
in cases where the cure is obvious. Whena 
journal denounces lying, for instance, there is 
no need to mention truth-telling as a specific. 

To say what the Nation has done or 
failed to doin the fields of literature and art, 
even in mere outline, is more difficult, because 
there is no thread of events to be followed in 
describing it. This part of its work we must 
therefore leave, without comment, to the me- 
mory and judgment of our readers who have 
followed the course of the paper during these 
twenty changeful years. From the first we 
made it a rule to have each book, if possible, 
reviewed by some one who had given special 
attention to its subject, and, having once 
chosen the reviewer, never to interfere with his 
judgment if competently expressed as regarded 
literary form. That many mistakes have been 
made in our literary and artistic criticisms, and 
that injustice has often been done, there 
is no denying. All we can claim for the 
editorial conduct of the paper is an earnest and 
constant effort to avoid them. The best thing 
we can offer in support of this claim is the list 
of those who have contributed to the columns 
of the paper from the first issue to the present 
day. It contains a large number of the most 
eminent names in American literature, science, 
art, philosophy, and law. We have taken some 
melancholy pride in selecting from it a few of 
those from whom, in the earlier years especially, 
we received not only frequent articles, but, what 
was then nearly as important, constant en- 
couragement and applause, and who have now 
gone over te the majority.* To us, who have 
one by one seen them drop away, there 
could be no more impressive reminder than 
this list of the slipperiness of the soil on 
which any work in this world has to be done. 


numerous 


cases, 





*J. M. McKim, 

J. R. Dennett, 
Charies Astor Bristed, 
Edmund Quincy, 

i arsh, 
Lewis H. Morgan, 
Frederick Kapp, 
Prof. James Hadley, 
Charles Welford, 
Prof.John Norton Pomeroy, 
Francis Lieber, 
Richard H. Dana, jr., 
George W. Greene, 


Henry James. 

Prof. D. H. Mahan, 
Prof. E. A. Sophocies, 
Kev. J. P. Thompson, 

H. T. Tuckerman, 
Chauncey Wright, 
Prof. Jeffmes Wyman 
Ezra Abbott, 

Prof. J. Lewis Diman, 
Prof. Karl Hillebrand, 
Mrs. Mary Eliot Parkman, 
Prof. Lewis R. Packard, 
Prof. S. Wells W illiams. 





Of some of these, as, Edmund Quincy, Frede- | 
rick Kapp, Henry James, Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
and Mrs. Parkman, it is difficult for us to speak 
at all without emotion, so much were we in 
To John Rich- 
with the 
Nation from the beginning, and whose early 
death in 1874 extinguished what was, it is no 


debted to them in every way. 
ard Dennett, who was connected 


exaggeration to call, a rare genius, the paper | 


owed many of the articles in the first years of 
its which attracted attention to it 
as a literary critic. But of another, James 
Miller McKim, was one of the found 
ers of the paper, to whom, as an old abolitionist 
of mature age, its methods at the beginning 
were often startling as well as novel, but who 
never for one instant doubted its success, or its 
value, or withdrew a 


existence 


who 


most devoted hand or 
wise head from its support until his death, it 
must be said that no record of its career would 
be complete which did not contain a loving 
tribute to his memory. Withouthim and Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge—both its 
principal projectors—it would probably have 
never seen the light, or have lived through its 
first year. It was their faith, and hopefulness, 
and untiring exertions that carried it through 
the difficulties which were sure to beset an en 
terprise so novel, and the aims of which were so 
difficult to define. 

In twenty years more there will probably be 
but few, if any, left of those who took part in 
its formation or helped it on its way; but it is 
not too much to say that they will carry with 
them from this world the credit of having, 
through its columns, done something to hasten 
the coming of the better time, the reign of 
sweeter manuers and purer laws. 

WINE, BEER, OR SPIRITS 

A WELL INFORMED correspondem, writing to us 
apropos of our remark ina recent article on the 
wine production of the world, that ‘the ques 
tion which (wine or beer) will get the upper 
hand as a popular cheap drink in this countrv, 
is still doubtful,” calls cur attention to some 
light thrown on this point by the 
statistics, 

By reference to the reports of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury, it appears that the 
increase in the consumption of distilled spirits, 
wines, and malt liquors in the United States 
since 1840 is, 
100, as follows 


Tre asUury 


taken by decades on a scale of 





Distilled Malt 

. Spirits, Wines. Li yuors 
1840 luo las) 10 
1850 120 130 ) By; 
1800 209 227 45 
1870 INS 21 87S 
1880 148 SS 1 ete 
1884 18S 43 ‘1 
1881 2-3-4 178 4o. 
The year 1880 being exceptional in the 


unusual amounts of domestic wine produced in 
the United States, as also in the unusual de 
crease in the production of distilled spirits, 
the average consumption for 1881-82-83-84, 
together with the statistics for 1884, is given. 
To understand the above figures correctly, it 
may be necessary to explain that, ¢. ¢., the 
amount of distilled spirits consumed in 1850 
Was 20 per cent. greater than in 1840, and in 
ISS4, SS per cent. greater than in 1840. So, 
too, the amount of wine consumed in 1880 was 
S81 per cent. of the amount 
1840, etc., etc 


consumed in 


, ete. Tovet at the actual in- 


| of fully 40 per cent 


der in the community 


' 





crease or decrease in the per capita consump 
tion, comparison is to be made with the statis 
tics of population since 1840, and we find that 


the increase of population by i 


decades sine 
1840 is as follows 
1840 lis) 
1850 , Li 
Lao 1N4 
Is70 ae) 
ISSO arr 


As will be seen, the population nearly trebled 
between 1840 and 1880 
the actual nun 


If, now, we consider 





gallons of each consumed at the successive ck 
cades, and for purposes of comparison estimat 
the population from 
52,000,000, we find the 


Sl to S4 inclusive, il 


actual per capita cot 
sumption of distilled liquors, wines, and beet 


to have been as follows 


(fallonesa ¢ sumed Per ¢ 

Listillesd 

Spirits Wine Heer 
1840 2 >"? ~) i t 
180) , 33 1s 
1TS60 > sri ; 
N70 t i 
ISSO 14 “ oN 
ISS1-V-8-4 L 40 40 le 16 


From the above it will be seen 


that the per 


centage of per capita consumption for the seve 


ral decades is as follows 


Dastilled 


Spirits Wine The 
1840 lo lis 1s 
Roo aw et 11 
180 114 wt ei 
Is7vu x Llo inn 
TSO 49 13 at 
ISS1-L-3-4 ss iw 4 


In other words, it clearly appears that during 
the past forty vears there has been a decrease 
the per ¢ 


pita consumption of distilled spirits 


an inerease of 60 per cent 


in the per capita consumption of wines, and 
the enormous increase of 642 per cent. in the 
per capita consumption of beer and other malt 


liquors 


From these figures it would hardly appear a 


question of doubt as to whether wine or beer 


Was to get the upper hand in this 
the 


economical point of View of this decrease 


‘ ountrs 


Whatever may have been result: from an 
in the 
use of distilled spirits, of which whiskey is 
the type, and in the great increase in the con 
sumption of beer and of the light wines, there 
can be but little doubt that it has been beneficial 
to the general cause of temperance and good or 
It is also to be observed 
that the decrease in per capita consumption 
of distilled spirits does not accurately represent 


the rate of decrease which has taken place in 


their use for drinks, since doubtless a far 
larger amount is now used in the arts than for 
merly 

There is another point of importance in 


connection with this matter. By reference 
to the statistics it is found that the percentage 
of the total distilled 


spints, wines, and malt liquors produced in 


amount consumed of 
this country, has undergone a great change 
during the past forty years. 

The following table of imported beverages 
represents the percentage of each consumed in 
the country for each decade : 


Distilled Mait 
Spirits. Wines. Liquors, 
1840 6.2 07.4 5 
1s) O8 96.5 mays) 
1860 6.7 85.2 1,11 
1870 1.8 750 AD 
1880. 2.2 17.8 <4 
1884 1.0 15.1 ot 
1961-2-3-4 2.1 23.3 ms) | 
It will be seen that only about 2 per cent. of 
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the distilled spirits consumed in the United 
States is imported, while not over one-third of 
1 per cent. of the malt liquors consumed is im- 
ported, and yet the amounts consumed are so 
great that even these small percentages amount- 
ed in 1884 to 1,511,680 gallons of distilled spi- 
rits, and 2,010,908 gallons of malt liquors. 

The statistics of the wine industry are of 
especial interest, It has been shown that the 
increase in the per capita consumption during 
forty years equals 60 per cent., but, owing to 
the very rapid development of this industry 
in this country, the average importation dur- 
ing the last four years has been only 23.3 per 
cent. of the total consumption, while in 1840 
it was 97.4 per cent., and even so recently as 
1870 equalled 75 per cent. The total importa- 
tion of wines is to-day about the same as it 
was in 1840, notwithstanding the fact that our 
population has been trebled and that there has 
been an increase of 60 per cent, in the per cap- 
ita consumption. In 1840 the amount of do- 
mestic wine produced was 124,734 gallons, 
and there was imported 4,748,362 gallons. 
During the last five years the average annual 
production has been 19,994,916 gallons, and 
the average importation 5,473,467 gallons. 
No one conversant with the present condition 
of the wine industry in our country can doubt 
that it has ‘‘come to stay,” and the character of 
our domestic wines becomes a question of very 
great importance, the discussion of which 
must be reserved for a future occasion. 





FRANCE AS A COLONIZER. 
HERBERT SPENCER has thanked M. Guyot, 
the author of ‘ Lettres sur la Politique Colo- 
niale,’ just published, for ‘‘opening the eyes 
of the French to the illusion that colonies are 
of any advantage.” M. Yves Guyot may not 
have proved quite so much, but has certain- 
ly demonstrated at a propitious moment— 
that is, at a moment when a_ sad 
military discomfiture, humiliating to the na- 
tional conceit of his countrymen, has rendered 
their eyes more accessible than usual to the 
light of reason and evidence—that the colonial 
policy of France, from its beginning to this 
very day, has been a failure—complete, dis- 
astrous, merited, and ignominious, Leaving 
out his wider speculations, let us look at some 
of his statistical data, alldrawn from official or 
equally good sources. 

He begins with India. All that France has 
preserved there, after so many contests for 
‘‘ prestige” and ‘‘expansion,” ‘‘ glory ” and 
‘* civilization,” is equal in area to the Depart- 
ment of the Seine,the smallest of French depart- 
ments. In Calicut she holds ‘‘a lodge occupied 
by a watchman”; in Surat,the same; the ‘‘lodges” 
of Dacca, Patna, and other districts,consist each 
of ‘‘a house, with a small tract of land, inhabit- 
ed by Indians,” as officially stated. Mahé 
alone is salubrious. The torrid climate of Pondi- 
cherry, the largest possession, is destructive to 
Europrans; he whom dysenterv spares, falls a 
victim to anemia. The colony contains few 
Frenchmen. In Further India, there is first Co- 
chin-China, equal ia extent to nine departments 
of France; next Camboja, which is somewhat 
larger, but until quite recently under French 
protectorate only ; and then Tonquin, said 
to be as large as one-third of France, but which 
is—still to be occupied. Here, in Indo-China, 





| M. Ferry expected the dry trunk of France to 


develop new and vigorous sprouts. But 
how could it? The Frenchman degenerates 
there. In Cochin-China European women 
seldom survive childbirth. In Saigon there 
were in 1880, among Europeans, 7 marriages, 
46 births, and 102 deaths, It was here, M. 
Guyot remarks in his rather cynical vein, that 
‘‘artificial hatching was to produce a swarming 
brood of little Frenchmen: we see the broken 
eggs, but find neither omelette nor chicks.” 

In the Indian Ocean the Isle of Réunion has 
been held by the French for more than two 
centuries. Here the colonial experiment ought 
to be complete. What is the result? In 1872 
the population was 193,000; in 1882 it had 
dwindled down to 170,000. In 1877-81 there 
were 4,492 births, against 6,378 deaths. Sainte- 
Marie, off the east coast of Madagascar, was 
long ago designated ‘‘the Frenchmen’s 
cemetery.” Nossi-Bé, off the west coast, is 
somewhat healthier. These islands, with 
Mayotte, between Madagasear and the African 
continent, have together an area smaller than 
four-tenths of Corsica. Obock, on the east 
coast of Africa, is—a pomt. The popula- 
tion of the nominally vast Senegal colony, 
in the west of that continent, was 210,000 
in 1872, but in 1880 only 190,000—of 
course, almost all natives, the ‘‘colonizing” 
element consisting of 2,000 officials and sol- 
diers, and some hundreds of other individuals 
of varying nationality. The establishments on 
the coast of Guinea are hardly worth mention- 
ing: the foreign population dies off almost 
as fast as it comes. De Brazza’s annexations 
on the Congo have not yet been subjected to 
the civilizing processes of France; nor can 
Tunis, lately seized, yet be called a French 
colony. 

The greatest colonial possession of France 
is Algeria, almost as vast — Tell, desert, 
and all—according to the official claim, as 
the country of the conquerors, who have 
been organizing, colonizing, and _ civiliz- 
ing it for half a century. Has it become 
a new France? The French population in 1881 
was 233,900. Deducting from this number 
the army, gendarmerie, and police (nearly 50,- 
000); functionaries and Government employees 
of all descriptions, with their families (35,- 
000); employees of the subsidized railroads, Gov- 
ernment ‘‘concessionaires,” purveyors of every 
kind, transport agents, and numberless other 
people directly or indirectly sustained by the 
Government—there remain, as M. Guyot 
computes, not fully 100,000 individuals of all 
ages, living by independent labor, among them 
—giving on an average four persons to a fam- 
ily—about 25,000 producers, or colonists in the 
true sense. In most years the Algerian army con- 
sists of more than 50,000 men. Now, “‘imagine 
an engraving representing a tilter of the fieid 
guarded by two soldiers, one on each ‘side of 
the furrow. You laugh and exclaim, This is a 
caricature. By no means; it is an exact picture 
of Algeria.” And considering how many French 
warriors have fallen or died in Aigeria during 
or on account of the conquest, you can also say 
that each French colonist, when resting, sits on 
four corpses. And is the country really paci- 
fied, the Arab reconciled, the Kabyle in any 
way civilized ? Who dares answer in the af- 
firmative ? 





In the Antilles, the island of Martinique is a 
fit abode for negroes only. Guadeloupe shows 
a mortality among people of every color much 
exceeding the increase by birth. St. Barthé- 
lemy is salubrious, but lacks water. All the 
French islands together have an area about 
equal to one-fourth of Corsica. French Guiana, 
in South America, a country of undefined limits 
toward the interior, has a deadly climate. A 
French child born there has less chance of 
reaching the age of two than one born in 
France of living to the age of thirty. The 
French populations in Oceania are quite insig- 
nificant. There are not a thousand French in- 
dividuals in Tahiti, not a hundred in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, Chauvinists of colonial expan- 
sion like to compare New Caledonia, the French 
penal settlement, to Australia; that is ‘‘com- 
paring a sardine toa whale.” The general fatal 
defect of French colonization is, that it is all, 
geographically considered, latitudinal, instead of 
being longitudinal. All the French colonies, 
with the exception of Algeria and Tunis, are in 
the Torrid Zone. False governmental methods 
and false economical principles do the rest in 
ruining every effort. The sacrifices are enor- 
mous; the gains, in the best instances, ques- 
tionable. 





THE DRESS OF THE SEASON. 

WE have been looking for some weeks in vain 
for the Summer Resort Article or the College 
Commencement Article in the columns of our 
esteemed metropolitan contemporaries. The 
former would, if printed, have shown the ad- 
vantages of rest, of communion with nature, 
and of contact with plain farming people 
to the tired American of the city. The latter 
would have pointed out to the new col- 
lege graduate his callowness, his inexperience, 
his very+small importance in the world at 
large, and the vast inferiority, as a preparation 
for life, of his college education, to that which 
he would have received in the same period asa 
boy in a store, or as the reporter of ‘‘a great 
daily.” Neither of these topics seems of late to 
have been receiving anything like the attention 
once bestowed on them; and more’s the pity, 
for the Tired American, in the absence of the 
articles on them, doubtless often lingers in town 
throughout the summer, in ignorance of what 
the country would do for his nervous system 
and his general moral make-up; while the Col- 
lege Graduate, by his rampant self-sufficiency 
and ignorant attempts to thrust himself into 
places of great trust and dignity, often excites 
the disgust of the community, to say nothing 
of the sages in the newspaper offices who are 
specially charged with the duty of watching 
him. 

We should regret all this more, however, if 
a totally new topic had not come up, and one 
which was likely to excite considerable popu- 
lar interest—we mean ‘‘'The Dress of the Sea- 
son,” on which the Albany Hvening Journal 
has led the way by the production of 
a really beautiful article, although marked 
by some generalizations which we take leave 
to consider too sweeping, such as the assertion 
that ‘‘in no matter is there room for more im- 
provement or for the exercise of greater taste 
than in the summer wardrobe.” The writer, too, 
seems not to have got himself up in his subject 
with the care which generally marks these sum- 
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mer articles,if we may judge from hisstatement 
that hitherto ‘‘stiffness and gaudiness” have 
during the summer been too often ‘‘ found 
in the piazza, hammock, and phaeton,” in- 
stead of ‘‘slimsiness or crushableness.” A 
more careful observer would have known 
that it is now many years since the stiff sum- 
mer dresses disappeared both from land and sea. | 
For ten years,certainly,the women both of the 
piazza, hammock, and phaeton have been 
clothed in soft woollens, owing toa revolution 
in the wool manufacture which came near caus- 
ing the ruin of many of our best woollen mills 
before they adapted their machinery to the new 
fashions. The stiff-starched gown, which was 
the terror of washerwomen and the despair of 
girls of small means, has gone completely out of 
fashion, and the world is well rid of it. There 
is no smart girl—using the word in its English 
sense—who is not pow in the summer season 
attired in slimsy and crushable goods. 

A similar revolution has taken place in the 
clothing of the men. Twenty or even ten 
years ago, before the fashion of taking exercise 
in summer had set in, the smart young man 
of the cities put on as much white linen or 
cotton as his purse would allow. The 
poorest and most forlorn revelled in a 
waistcoat which used to be white early 
in the week. Those better off wore spot- 
less waistcoats of the same material all the 
week, and, if their means allowed it, add- 
ed thereto white duck trousers. The real 
swells, however, the men who had nothing to 
do, and did it, clothed themselves in white 
linen from head to foot in warm weather. 
The Southerners who used in ante-bellum 
days to be the wonder and delight of New- 
port and Saratoga and Sharon, were particu- 
larly given to raiment of this sort, and in 
fact it was the mark of pecuniary ease com 
bined with perfect Icisure. 

Nobody who is anybody is ever seen in such 
attire now. The stiff linen has gone out; the 
soft woollen has come in. The men are, in 
short, all slimsy and squeezable as well as the 
women. A suit of white flannel in summer, 
in the country at least, is now the highest point 
in the matter of dress to which the ambition of 
the most restless dude carries him. It means 
not only disregard of expense, but perfection 
as regards comfort. But then the wearers 
of white flannel by no means monopolize the 
good results of the woollen revolution. All 
summer clothes are now in a sense flannels. 
Of whatever color they may be, they are thin, 
porous, and light to a degree which makes 
linen seem hot, heavy, and cumbersome in 
comparison. It has been discovered, and 


in their palmiest days produced nothing better, 
for their summer clothing was not as well cut 
nor as well adapted to exercise in the open air. 
The only danger in the present male summet 


| dress is, in fact, the effect of white flannel on the 


vanity of the young. There is current at most 
watering places a popular saying, that ‘* every 
man looks well in it,” which has planted the 
seeds of Weakness in many a fine character, But 
anybody who can protect himself against its 
corrupting influence on this side, may rest sat- 
isfied that inthe matter of dress he is among 
the foremost in the files of time. 


THE FALL OF GLADSTONE'S MINISTRY. 
LONDON, June 11. 
THE House of Commons is proverbially a place 
of surprises. Yet even there such a surprise as 
the vote of last Tuesday morning, which turned 
out Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, is without prece 
dent. That a Government which had weathered 
sO many storms during the last three years, been 
assailed by so many votes of censure in cases 
where its conduct, whether excusable or not, 
had at any rate involved grave musfortunes, 
and repelled these assaults by strenuous appeals 
to the loyaity of its supporters—that this 
Government should fall, on a minor ques- 
tion, after one night's debate. and that a lan- 
guid debate, without summoning all its forces 
—this is indeed an extraordinary close to its event 
ful history. Now that the event has happened, 
everybody 1s trying to show that it might have 
been foretold. But the best proof that it was 
not expected is to be found in the fact that some 
twenty-five or thirty steady followers of the 
Covernment, men who have voted with them on 
every previous party issue, were absent from 
the division; and the fact that they were absent 
unpaired proves that the Government itself 
—that is to say, the whips, who = are 
responsible for bringing members together 
—did not realize the gravity of the situation. 
Even during the eventfui vening there was lit 
tle of that tension in the a*imosphere which pre 
cedes a great struggle. Members scarcely lis 
tened to the speeches. There was not that con- 
course of newspaper men in the inner, and muis- 
cellaneous quidnunes in the outer, lobby, which 
testifies to the excitementof the public. Minis- 
ters themselves were taking matters easily, and 
talking as if nothing particular was in the wind 
Not till about midnight did the impression get 
about that the division would be a close one 
Mr. Gladstone rose a few minutes later and con 
firmed this impression by the tone of his speech, 
which made the question one of confidence, and 
implied that he knew his Government to be in 
peril. Yet even after he had sat down, and 
during the earlier minutes of the division, there 
was comparatively little stir among the Munis- 
terialists, and it was not till their lobby was seen 
to be exhausted, while members still continued to 





the discovery will never be forgotton in any 
change of fashion, that woollen clothing, 
if thin enough, is to the wearer very 
much what the Irishman’s whiskey was 
both in winter and summer. It keeps the heat 
in when it is cold, and keeps the heat out 
when itishot. 1t enables anybody to lounge on 
the grass or on the deck without getting 
rumpled or soiled, and to exercise into any 
amount of perspiration without getting chilled. 
In fact, a welleducated man, clothed in 
thin flannel from the skin out and free 


from any organic disease, is, in sum- 
mer, one of the highest products of 
modern civilization Greece and Rome 


return into the House from the Opposition lobby, 


| that the temperature of men’s mir ds suddenly 
| rose many degrees, and every moment 


seemed an 


| age tillthe numbers were announced. To the 
| Tories and the Irish Nationalists their victory 


was less of a surprise. The latter had brought 
across the Channel nearly every one of their 
availabie votes, the former had issued a very 
pressing ** whip” (notice to attend) to their sup- 
porters. Butas neither could count on the num- 
ber of Ministerialist absentees, they cannot have 
had any certainty of the issue. 

Was the division, then, an accident ? 
sense, Ves. 


In one 
It was so far accidental that it was 
not foreseen, and might by the exercise of greater 
care have been avoided. In another sense, no. 
Even the chance absence of twenty or thirty 








Liberals would not have caused it had not the 
Government been steadily losing ground, so that 


| its hold on many of its supporters was so weak 


ened that some few did not fear te against 
it, while others felt too listless to rally to its 


help. it is a maxim in | 
weak governments may fall at aluist any 
moment, and more probab! 


nglish polities that 


| question than ona great question, where the 
feeling of the constituencies forces the whok 

| the party to follow the old banner. In this par 

|} ticular case there was not only the slackened 
of many who deplored the unlucky cot 
foreign affairs, but also the feeling of indiffe: 
eace Which comes at the end of a Parhament 
when all the main work has been dor and tl 
centre of interest has been transferred 

| the constituencies, whose mer iss 
to be given to a new Parliament Since thre 
passing of the Fianchise and Redistiil Bills 
the House of Commons has becotme demoralicn 
It is like a man with so r xl vitality that 
any germ of disease may effect a laigment in 
his system For the last tw nths t 
observers have seen that jrasit 
Ministry was so precarious that a fatal stroks 
nught come almost trom anv side, 

Another question which has been often put 
during the last day or two is, How came t 
Ministry to let itself be beaten There are not 
wanting persons fo suggest that Was W 
be beaten, and took the opport \ A Question 


on which it beheved that the country woukl be 


with it, fearing that if tt lasted longer if maght 
fall upon an issue which would excite lese poy 
lar sympathy This particular issue of taxa 


tion, a tax on intoxicants and Nh SUCCESS 
to real estate, Versus a tax on tea or su 
gat—was one which interests the temperance 
party 


Gladstone's side, but a party wl 


a strong party, a party mainly on Mr 
h had been dis 
appointed by the small legislative encouragement 
they had received from his Ministry. It also in 
terests the working class as a whole, because, al 
though some of them do not wish to have beer 
and spirits taxed, all of them gain by the cheap 
ness of ten and sugar, and all of them are will- 
ing to see the burdens on real estate in 
creased. The question is therefore not a bad 
one for the Liberals to use in an clectioneering 
campaign, and proportionately a difficult one for 
the Tories. 


It is, at any rate, a safer topic for 





the Ministry to dilate on than those questions of 
| foreign policy on which they have been so often 

arraigned, and on which the Opposition would 
} have much preferred to obtain their condemna- 
| tion. Certain it is that the defeated party took 
Mr. Glad- 
usual composure, 

continuing to write his nightly letter to 
| the Queen, recounting the proceedings in 
Parliament, while the tempest of cheers and 


their defeat in no melancholy spirit. 
stone himself showed his 


counter cheers raged round him after the an 
nouncement of the vote, while he stood mo ion 
lessly waiting to move the adjourument of the 
House. But most of his supporters and some of 
his Cabinet made no secret of their satisfaction, 
The Radicals in particular almost embraced one 
another in the passages as they trooped out. The 
Conservatives, except a few fiery spirits who 
were carried away by the sense of victory, 
seemed too much startled to know whether to 
rejoice. Their shouts and cheers were far less loud 
than those which came from the Irish benches, 
There were good reasons for the pleasure of the 
Radicals. They count confidently on obtaining 
a majority, probably a large majority, at the 
general election, and wish to obtain it from op 
position rather than in power, because they be- 
lieve that they will thus be freer to speak their 
minds, put forward a bold programme, and ob- 


i 


tain the assent of their party to it. This wasone 
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ground. A still stronger one existed in the posi- 
tion of the Irish question. Lord Spencer, the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant, has been insisting in 
the Cabinet on the renewal of a_ portion 
of the now expiring Act for the Better 
Prevention of Crime in Ireland, while several of 
his colleagues have opposed this so stoutly as to 
threaten to resigu if it were made a Cabinet 
measure. Neither party would give way, and it 
seemed probable that the Ministry would break 
up, the more Radical section giving out; and 
that this breach would involve a breach in the 
Liberal party itself. Even had the difficulty been 
patched up and the new Preventicn of Crimes Bill 
been brought in by a united Cabinet, it would 
have received much opposition from the Radi- 
cals, and would have put the Government in 
a disagreeable light before the Liberals of Ire- 
land even more than of England. Relief from 
these embarrassments wes a great relief; and it 
has made many people think that the Govern- 
ment took the course of the mariner who, finding 
his ship has sprung a leak, runs her ashore rather 
than let her go down in the open sea. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious circum- 
stances, it would be too much to say that the 
Government really courted defeat. They com- 
mitted the imprudence of allowing a very serious 
division to be taken immediately after the Whit- 
suntide recess, when many of their supporters had 
not returned to London. They did not realize 
their danger, and did not therefore put proper 
pressure on their men to come up to the division. 
They were in fact careless, and would hardly 
have been so careless had they been eager to re- 
tain office. That is all. 

The reasons which make Ministers glad to 
quit office ought to make the leaders of the Op- 
position slow to take it. They come into a posi- 
tion full of difficulties—difficulties with Russia 
(fcr the frontier question is not fully settled), 
difficulties in Egypt and the Sudan, difficulties 
in various parts of southern and southeastern 
Africa, and a financial deficit. They may and will 
say that these difficulties are not of their own mak- 
ing, but that is a defence which soon ceases to carry 
weight. They will have to conduct the business of 
the remaining two months of the session in the face 
of a hostile majority, which will pull them up if 
they should try to give effect to their own views. 
The fact that they are in office will make the 
country forget those faults of their predecessors 
on which they have been relying for success at 
the general election, and put them into the posi- 
tion of defenders instead of the more agreeable 
one of assailants. There can be little doubt that 
their wisest policy would be to repeat Mr. 
Disraeli’s in 1873, and wait for the results 
of the election. But the temptation, after five 
years of opposition, to have even a few months of 
power is a strong one. Ittells uponall those who 
expect some kind of office or honor, and such per- 
sons are both numercus and influential. At this 
moment, the general expectation is that the 
Queen will send for Lord Salisbury or Sir S. 
Northcote, and that he will consent to forma 
Cabinet. But the issue will doubtless be known 
before these lines can reach you. Perhaps the 
strangest thing about the situation is the 
contrast between June, 1885, and May, 1880. The 
Gladstone Government came in with a burst of 
exultation from its followers such as has seldom 
been seen in England. It goes out with a sense 
of relief, almost of satisfaction, from those fol- 
lowers, that its course is run. Yet the popular 
loyalty to its head is not diminished. Fortune 
seems to have been stronger than the strongest 
men, and the fault is laid on her—on her and on 
the inevitable difficulties of our form of govern- 
ment, } 2 








MUSIC IN LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 5. 


On Monday evening Hans Richter, the Vien- 
nese conductor, gave the fifth of his series of nine 
concerts at St. James’s Hall. A gentleman who 
heard them all informed me that this one was by 
far the least satisfactory of all that had been 
given this season; and tu me it was certainly dis- 
appointing in more than one respect. The or- 
chestra is by no means to be compared with our 
New York Philharmonic in quality of tone 
and the excellence of individual performers. The 
strings are good and unanimous, the wood-wind 
much less satisfactory, and the brass still less 
so. One of the French-horn players made some 
sad blunders in the Pastoral Symphony. Nev 
ertheless, it is in coping with such defec- 
tive material that the genius of Hans Rich- 
ter is revealed. In regard to ensemble; it is 
astonishing to see what control he has over his 
band; how he makes them follow every nuance 
of his intentions by his emphatic though not ex- 
aggerated gestures. In rhythmic and dynamic 
shading the orchestra approaches perfection, and 
I have rarely heard anything so well done as the 
intoxicating, turbulent finale of the first act of 
“Die Walkiire.” The vocal parts of this selection 
were interpreted by Mme. Valleria, who sang 
with good tone and proper expression, and Mr. 
Lloyd, whose voice has the genuine mellow tenor 
quality, and who also made a good impression, 
although deficient in dramatic passion. Dr. Huef- 
fer, of the Times, assures me that this tenor is 
admirable in Walter’s Prize Song from “ Die 
Meistersinger,” and I can easily believe it. He 
certainly has as fine a lyric voice as 1 have heard 
in a long time. 

Besides the Beethoven and Wagner selections, 
the programme also contained two numbers from 
Liszt’s oratorio ‘‘ Christus,” which were more 
favorably received than was to be expected of a 
London audience; for it is well known that in 
general musical culture London audiences are 
not only inferior to Continental audiences, but 
certainly also to the New York public. It is 
true, the most famous musicians in aJl parts of 
the globe make their annual pilgrimage to Lon- 
don, to carry away a pocketful of John’s guineas; 
but in this very fact lies the weakness of the Lon- 
don concert business. The artists seldom take less 
than a guinea for a good¥eat, and the consequence 
is that the general public is almost entirely ex- 
cluded from high-class musical entertainments. 
A floor seat at a Richter concert, twenty-one 
rows from the stage, cost me 10s. 6d.; the pro- 
gramme was a shilling extra—no programmes 
being distributed gratis except for the fellow- 
ing week’s concert; so that an ordinary con- 
cert of this kind comes te $3. And this was 
not the worst of it: there was no ventilation, and 
the atmosphere was tropical. The seats are more 
uncomfortable than in asuburban variety theatre; 
they consist of rows of simple benches, with no- 
thing to lean against except a board of the width 
of a hand on top. Two bours of such torture pro- 
duces an effect comparable to that of riding on 
a Broadway stage from the terminus to the 
Battery; and I no longer wonder at the 
old saying that ‘‘the English take their plea- 
sures sadly.” Under such circumstances most 
people would prefer to dispense with them alto- 
gether. Some time ago Mr. J. C. Rodrigues, 
formerly editor of the New York Musical Re- 
view, exposed the absurdities of the concert sys- 
tem here in the London 7imes, and I now hear 
that, evidently in consequence of this exposure, 
which was widely discussed, a company has been 
formed to build anew concert hall, with com- 
fortable seats, reasonable admission prices, and 
large enough to hold 4,000 spectators. London 
may then perhaps hope to enjoy as good and as 





cheap concerts as may be attended in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

In opera, also, we can claim, after last winter’s 
experiences, that New York is ahead of London. 
Itahan opera had been languishing for several 
years, and this year, for the first time since Han- 
del’s days, the London “season” is without Ita- 
lian opera; and no one seems to miss it. Carl 
Rosa, however, has just brought to a close one of 
the most successful seasons of English opera on 
record; partly, no doubt, owing to the absence of 
competition. Carl Rosa still courts favor with 
some of the insipid ‘‘ ballad-operas ” of the Balfe 
school. But his greatest successes this year 
were two new operas, one French and one 
English—Massenet’s ‘‘ Navon,” and Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s ‘‘ Nadeshda.” This last work was 
given no fewer than nine times, always to 
crowded houses. Yet it is difficult to make any 
inferences from this as to the future of this opera. 
Last year the same composer’s * Esmeralda’ 
enjoyed a similar success; yet this year Mr. Rosa 
found it expedient to give it only once. ‘ Na- 
deshda” is one of the most favorable specimens 
of English music I have heard. The libretto is 
fairly well constructed, and may in a certain 
sense be regarded as ‘‘timely,” inasmuch 
as it is based on a Russian subject, in- 
troducing serfs, boyars, Russian costumes and 
scenery, all of which was admirably presented 
under the management of Mr. Harris. The cast 
included Mme. Valleria, Miss Yorke, Mr. Mc- 
Guckin, and Mr. Crotty, all of whom were fairly 
satisfactory, although Mme. Valleria alone suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘electrifying” the audience. Carl 
Rosa’s orchestra is well balanced and well train- 
ed, and so is his chorus; incidental flaws, how- 
ever, are observable. Of course, the opera is too 
long. What modern composer ever wrote an 
opera, oratorio, or symphony that was not too 
long? As forthe music, it is a judicious mixture 
of the English and French styles, with occasion- 
al reminiscences of ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘* Carmen,” and 
Mendelssohn, of course. Mr. Thomas is, I be- 
lieve, a pupil of M. Ambroise Thomas, but does 
not slavishly follow his master’s style. His 
melodies are not highly original, nor his modula- 
tions ultra-modern; yet he succeeds in keeping 
his music throughout on a level considerably 
above the commonplace. His dramatic sense is 
unusually fine for an Englishman, and the most 
promising feature of his inusic, from a theatrical 
point of view, is its rhythmic variety and ani- 
mation. Mr. Thomas is certainly one of the most 
giited of the young school of English composers, 
and his ‘‘ Esmeralda,” it is well known, has also 
been produced with success in Hamburg. 

If Mr. Goring Thomas’s star seems to be in the 
as*endant, Mr. Sullivan’s is beyond doubt rapid- 
ly sinking. His ‘‘ Mikado,” which still draws 
large audiences, is certainly the weakest thing he 
hasever done. In “ Pinafore,” ‘The Pirates,” 
and in “‘ Patience” respectively there were at any 
rate a few melodies that bore the stamp of indivi- 
duality; but in the ‘‘ Mikado” the trained ear 
waits in vain for a few strains of melody 
that it has aot heard a thousand times be- 
fore. As in some of his other works, Han- 
del is Mr. Sullivan’s prototype and inspira- 
tion; and it need not be said that of all the 
composers who have ever written a page of music, 
Handel is the least suited to serve for such a pur- 
pose. The only thing in the ‘‘Mikado” that seem- 
ed to me to possess the least charm was the instru- 
mental introduction, which conteins some dainty 
effects; but as English operetta audiences are 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate instru- 
mental music, this number was lost to most in 
the din of conversation. There cannot be a 
shadow of doubt that had the ‘‘ Mikado” appear- 
ed before *‘ Pinafore ” and “ Patience,” it would 
have been a dead failure; but Gilbert and Sulli- 
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van have got the wheel rolling now, and 
the people run after it. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that although the audiences are large, there 
is little applause, and on the evening when | 
heard the work there were only two encores. 

Mr. Gilbert has not distinguished himself in 
the ‘“‘ Mikado” much more than his collaborator. 
There area few rather funny conceits in the 
libretto, but as a whole it has a very artificial 


aspect; it is too obviously made after an ap- 
proved recipe, which all theatre-goers know 
by heart. Asit is, the Mikado’s exclamation, 


on page thirty-nine of the text-book, would serve 
as a capital motto for the whole operetta: ** Dear, 
dear, dear; this is very tiresome.” The plot is 
already known to most New Yorkers who are 
interested in such matters, and need not there- 
fore be retold. But it is worth recording that 


one of the three or four things that made 
the audience laugh was this: The Mikado’s 


son has assumed the guise of a wandering mu- 
sician to win the love of Yum Yum. When 
he finds that he has a dangerous rival, he ex- 
claims : ‘‘ What if it should prove that, after 
all, I am no musician!” And she replies: 
‘There! { was certain of it directly I heard 
you play.” 

The ‘‘ Mikado” is placed on the stage with a 
regard for realism and picturesqueness in cos- 
tume and scenery that constitutes almost its 
sole charm. The chorus is effective, and the or- 
chestra rather better than those we are accustom- 
ed to in New York at similar theatres. The lead- 
ing actors and actresses seem to suffer from an ex- 
cess of dignity and want of power to express the 
simplest emvtions. They all have an annoying 
habit of accenting the v-rong syllable and putting 
the emphasis on the wrong word of a sentence, 
thereby entirely destroying its ‘‘ point.” The 
Englishman is not a theatrical animal, even if he 
does claim Shakspere as a countryman. 

It must nevertheless be admitted that London 
audiences do appreciate a good thing when they 
hear it well done. ‘* Boccaccio” has just been 
revived at one of the theatres, and the anima- 
tion of the audience affords an encouraging con- 
trast to the Sunday-school dignity and prim- 
ness of the Gilbert and Sullivan audiences. 
Through Suppé it may be hoped that the Lon- 
doners will ultimately be educated to an 
appreciation of Strauss, who has not been 
fairly placed before English audiences here- 
tofore, or they would have found out how infi- 
nitely superior he is to their own Sullivan in 
originality of melody, modulation, rhythm, and 
instrumentation—in everything, in fact, that 
constitutes a good composer. An encouraging sign 
is the enthusiasm with which Strauss’s brother 
Edward is received every afternoon and evering 
at the Inventions Exhibition. Thousands sur- 
round his stand, and almost every Viennese piece 
he plays is redemanded; for there is a charm 
in the coquettish rubato of Austro-Hungarian 
music that carries away even English dignity. 
Edward Strauss receives no less than $30,000 for 
the services of his band during the exhibition. 
The Viennese, on their part, do not miss their 
favorite conductors Richter and Strauss, in their 
respective spheres, for the Vienna ** season 
ends when the London season begins. F. 








Correspondence. 


THE PHILADELPHIA POSTMASTER. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sm: A paragraph in the last Nution re- 


specting the probable dismissal of the Philadel-. 


phia Postmaster does injustice to a very worthy 
officer. His letter of 1881, rescinding the ap- 


H 





pointment of a Democratic carrier, was known 
to the delegation of Mugwumps which called 
upon the President, as also the fact that the 
letter had been shown to Mr. Cleveland. It was 
not felt that this in any way rendered him liable 
to the charge of * offensive partisanship,” seeing 
that his action had virtually been taken under 
orders, that he had strictly obeyed the Civil 
Service Act, and that at the present moment he 
has in his office quite a number of Democratic 
subordinates. This letter is the only charge that 
has been heard of against him during a service of, 
I believe, eight years, in which his management 
of the office has given universal satisfaction to 
the community. To replace, for so flimsy a 
cause, a competent and experienced official with 
anew and untried man, will be regardel by all 
who are acquainted with the facts as simply yield 
ing to political pressure, and will be hailed by 
the opponents of civil-service reform as an 
evidence that we gre no nearer the reform 
than we should have been under Mr. Blaine. 
I believe that I may claim to have been one of 
the first to give practical support to Mr. Jenck 
es’s early efforts in the cause, and, after so 
many years of apparently hopeless struggle, it is 
my zeal for it which leads me to hope earnestly 
that Mr. Cleveland may not be misled into mak- 
ing a serious blunder which will discourage his 
friends and embolden his enemies. L. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 


CIVILIZED EATING. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: After reading your ironical review of the 
book ‘ Dinners and Dishes,’ in your issue for June 
4, Iam prompted to speak a word in defence of 
some of those whom the author so sharply criti 
cises. Without pretending to any mght to speak 
as an epicure, I have had the pleasure of dining 
ina number of countries on both sides of the At 
I intic, and as I think of the dinners I have en 
joyed Iam astonished that ** Wanderer” should 
have been so unfortunate in his experiences 
while gathering the materials for bis book. One 
thing has struck me forcibly in my own expe 
rience, Viz., that there is no essential difference in 
the manners—and I may now add in the dinners 
—of the cultivated classes in the countries where 
I have bad an opportunity to observe them 
Certainly, except in minor details, I cannot se 
what there is to choose between the dinners of 
those who have taste and means in America, 
England, Germany. Austria, and France 

As Vienna comes in for a sharp thrust from 
** Wanderer,” i would add that nowhere have | 
sat down to more elegant and appropriate din 
ners than in that beautiful city. And as to the 
instance of a * fair barbarianess™ eating peas off 
a knife, mentioned by ** Wanderer.” may he be 
forgiven for intimating that this is a common 
practice among the refined inhabitants of Vien 
na! Surely, he must have made this observa- 
tion—and, I suspect, some others—in the Gast 
haus, where so many of the bourgeoisie take their 
meals. If this be the place where ** Wanderer” 
got his ideas of German eating, he might have 
recorded still more remarkable performances. 
But no record of what goes on in these feeding 
places can be fair to the class who are the true 
criterions of a nation’s culture in this, or in any 
other, matter.— Yours respectfully, C. W. D 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1885 


BABOO ENGLISH. 
To TRE Eprror or THE Nation: 
Str: Among the specimens of “ unsurpassed 
English” in your issue of June 11 is the follow- 
ing: “A certificate testifying te the excellence 


! 


of his charactet:and his evi bon 
held.” 


Here is an interesting parallel passage from 


in the post he 


one of George Eliot's letters 
‘Mr. Lewes wants me to tell vou something 
amusing—a bit of Raboo English, from an Indian 
journal sent us by Lord Lytton, Apropos of 
Sir G. Campbell's statement that India was no 
good to England, the accomplished writer says, 
‘But British House of Commons stripped him to 
pieces, and exposed his cut bono in all its naked 

hideousness,” 
Epw 


Battimore, June Tv, 18s 


GRAHAM DAVES 


THE OHIO HOMESTEAD BILI 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation 

SIR Among the factors lhkelv to enter large 
ly into State politics in tue near future niust be 
reckoned a movement which originated last win 
ter in the city of Cleveland, Ohio 
found expression in a 
Ohio Homestead Bill 
Legislature by Mr. C. Cc 
the House from that city 


and which 
known as the 
cd uni thre 


Burnett, a member of 


TrleWisure 


The bill was offer 


It proposed ‘te pio 
vide against the evils resulting from periodical 
depressions in manufacturing industries, and tf 

promote agriculture” by empowermg the State 
Board of Agriculture to acquire arable land within 
the State, and to allot the same in plots not exocead 
ing twenty acres for the use of such heads of 
families as should apply therefor, provided that 
from the Ir 

f the county in which he resides, at 


the applicant furnish a certificat. 
bate Court « 
testing that he has been for thre: 


yvoars a citire 
of the State, is head of a family, and ts not the 


n 
owner of real estate in fee or of personal property 
to ex eed $1,000 in value 

The fee simple of the land was to be forever 
vested in the State, and the 


Sf icon Wider 
conditions under 





which the applicant was to hold it were as fol 
lows 

1LE he or his heirs must actually resice 
upon and cultivate the land 


2. He 


1 the treasury of the county 
where the land was located an 


nust pay into 
annual tax or 
rental of say 6 per cent. on the actual cost of the 
land to the State 
Improvements were to be the property of 


making them, 


re Occupant and, up to the value 
of $1,000, exempt from debt or execution or 
State taxation. 


The cecupant might sell his improvements 
te any other person whe had complied with the 
reqiirements of the law, and the latter thereby 
acquired the same right to hold and use the land 
as the former occupant had. 

Widows were also included in the provisions 
of the law if they were hea is of families and had 
for three years been residents of the State. 

The bill was endorsed by the District Assem 
blv of the Knights of Labor of 
and the petition for its passage 
numbers of well 
as by manv of the leading business firms of 
the city. It was also endorsed by the Republican 
clubs of several wards of the city. This last en 
dorsement settled its fate. The Legislature was 
strongly Democratic, and the bill was referred to 
a committee, which speedily reported it back, 
recommending its indefinite postponement. This 
report was at once adopted, and all attempts to 
secure a reconsideration were promptly voted 
down. 

But the causes which gave rise to the bill, e. g., 
the disturbances in the iron and coal industries, 
which are continually dooming a larger and 
larger body of industrious men to a hopeless de- 
pendence upon odd jobs ; the acres upon acres of 
land hard by our large cities, land which is rais 
ing nothing but thistles and briers, but 
which ought to be yielding sustenance 
to hungry men: the growing conviction 


this city, 


was signed 


by large wage-workers as 
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among thoughtful wage-workers that the only 
constant and certain outlet for idle labor is the 
idle land—these have not been indefinitely post- 
poned, but are certain to force the question to 
the front again as soon as the public begin to 
discuss the men who wish to be sent to the next 
Legislature, and the measures that are to come 


before them. 
L. B. TUCKERMAN. 
CLEVELAND, O., May 23. 





SECRET SOCIETIES AND COLLEGE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
To Tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: That the secret societies which exist in 
almost all our colleges are constantly attempting 
to control—and in great measure do control—un- 
dergraduate politics, is a matter so completely 
recognized that the public has lost all interest in 
its discussion. The charge is admitted, but it is 
answered that students are sure to split into par- 
ties of some sort, and that the societies do no more 
harm than would be done by unorganized ‘‘sets.” 
On the other hand, it is claimed that they do 
much good, that the sense of common responsi- 
bility for the good name of the society stimu- 
lates scholastic and literary effort, and furnishes 
a very effective check upon all the more disrepu- 
table forms of immorality, 

But the extension of society influences beyond 
the undergraduate curriculum, and the intro- 
duction of these influences into graduate politics, 
is a matter of which little has been said. It is, 
in fact, a new thing. It has become possible 
only through the new policy which confers the 
power of electing trustees upon the alumni—and 
itis a much heavier stake than the division of 
class-day honors which is here in play. Under 
the American system the trustees of a college are 
not simply the legal holders of its property: they 
are the supreme organ of coilege government. 
They appoint and remove the members of the 
Faculty and fix their salaries. They regulate, so 
far as they see fit, every detail of internal policy. 
Some legislative power is usually left to the 
President and Faculty, but the extent of that 
power is determined by the trustees. 

The election of a trustee is now in progress at 
Amherst ; and, inthe election, society influences 
have played, if not a greater, at least a more 
open part than at any previous time. The Am- 
herst system is as follows: Three inspectors of 
election are chosen by the alumni at Commence- 
ment. These gentlemen send circulars to each 
alumnus of the college, requesting him to nom- 
inate three candidates for the vacant trusteeship. 
The votes are counted by the inspectors, and the 
three names which head the list are announced 
in new circulars. Each alumnus has then the 
right to vote for one of these three candidates. 

The preliminary balloting was completed some 
weeks ago. It is a significant fact that the three 
candidates nominated represent the three oldest 
societies having the greatest number of graduate 
members. I am intormed that one of these socie- 
ties issued a circular before the preliminary bal- 
loting, recommending three candidates—all, of 
course, members of the society in question. One 
of these three emerged from the preliminary bal- 
loting as an official candidate; and his society has 
now sent out a printed letter, a copy of which I 
append, urging his election. 

Probably the younger alumni of a college in 
which the secret-society system exists, will 

usually vote on society lines. The desire to carry 
‘“‘ their man” into the Board of Trustees will prob- 
ably exercise a stronger influence than their esti- 
mate of his relative fitness for the position; and 
any effort to stem such a silent current of prejudice 
will certainly be useless, But it is quite another 
thing when a secret society openly attempts to 
whip up its alumni for its candidate. For the 


, 





overt act there should be some remedy; and the 
best remedy seems to be the widest publicity. 

I therefore append a copy of the circular in 
question. It should be explained that the Colum- 
bus manifesto is not a society appeal. Its signers 
represent different societies, or, rather, no society. 
But the reprinting of the Columbus circular over 
the signature of a college society gives tne en- 
tire document a totally different character. 

MS. 





AMHERST, Mass., June 15, 1885. 
DEAR Sir: The following circular note from 


the Alumni of Amherst, in Columbus, Ohio, | 


speaks for itself: 
‘* CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June Ist, 1885. 

“Dear Sir: The Alumniof Amherst College, 
in Columbus, have decided unanimously to vote 
for George A. Plimpton, of New York, to fill the 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees. They trust 
their action will command your approval, and 
have some influence to persuade you to vote in 


like manner, 
“Signed, J. R. Smith, Henry J. Booth, 


Thomas P. Ballard, Linn B. Kaufman, George 
T. Sparks, George M. Lattimer, G. Stanton 
Coit, H. N. Galloway, Committee.” 

In a trustee our college needs earnest loyalty : 
the strongest desire to see Amherst yet more 
prominent among the leading colleges of our 
country ; tried business ability and energy; a 
wide and thorough acquaintance with the educa- 
tional men, methods, and institutions of the day, 
and withal, as a balance, a wise conservatism. 

In every particular Mr. Plimpton meets the re- 
Fane oa His loyalty needs no statement. 

is business capacity and his thorough acquain- 
tance with educational affairs are fully assured 
by his position as a leading publisher of educa- 
tional works. Yours, very respectfully, 

Sigma CHAPTER OF DELTA Earra EPSILON. 


Notes. 


IF sufficient support be promised, D. Van Nos- 
trand will bring out a new (limited) edition of 
Hallock’s translation of Jomiri’s ‘ Strategical 
Life of the Emperor Napoleon,’ in four volumes, 
with atlas, at the original price. The work has 
been for some time out of print. 

A new ‘Cesar,’ equipped with cuts, diagrams, 
plans, and a colored map of Gaul, by Professors 
W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough, and Messrs. 
J. H. Allen and H. P. Judson, is in the press of 
Ginn & Co. The ordinary text-book of this 
classic has hitherto been singularly regardless of 
these aids to understanding and enjoyment. The 
same firm announce ‘Questions on Cesar and 
Xenophon,’ by Professor E. C. Ferguson; and 
‘ Andreas: a Legend of St. Andrew,’ edited by 
Professor W. M. Baskervill, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and collated with the MS. by Professor 
Wiilcker, of Leipzig. 

C. N. Caspar (Milwaukee) will shortly issue, 
to subscribers only, a ‘Directory of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers and Dealers in Second-Hand 
Books of the United States,’ in three alphabets. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have converted a showy 
holiday book of last winter into an attractive 
summer guide-book in paper covers. We refer 
to Searing’s illustrated ‘Land of Rip Van Win- 
kle: Legends and Traditions of the Catskills,’ 
which falls off but little, save in price, from the 
original edition. 











‘ Field, Fort, and Fleet’ (Wilson & Ellis) is a 
typical subscription book, flashy in its external 
appearance, and pretty nearly worthless in its 


| contents. The “ brilliant and authentic sketches” 








There is something luring about the portfolio | 
ef eleven sheets of ‘Marblehead Sketches’ pub- | 
' fruit of a system of widespread observations by 


lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; but its chief 
merit is as a souvenir for those who have ulready 
tasted the delights of the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts. Two ladies are the artists—Anne Ash- 
by Agge and Mary Mason Brooks. Their India- 
ink drawings are fairly suggestive of the old 
town, and one or two make some approach to the 
spirit of .aveand shore. The decorative sense 
is here weaker than the teeling for landscape, 
and both adventurers have been wrecked on the 
shoal of lettering. 


| 


by ‘‘ M. Quad” (alias C. B. Lewis) are jerky and 
hysterical, and are only to a limited degree based 
upon personal experience of the events in our 
civil war attempted to be related. The author 
has a grudge against Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, 
and the War Administration generally; but his 
opinions carry no weight with them. 

Last October occurred the dedication of a sim- 
ple monumental shaft on the field of the cavalry 
engagement on the right flank of the Army of 
the Potomac at Gettysburg. The inscriptions 
record the commands on both sides, without 
distinction, except as ‘‘ Union” and ‘* Confede- 
rate.” The exercises were in excellent taste, the 


| principal address being delivered by Capt. 


Willam Brooke Rawle, of Philadelphia, from 
whom we have the pamphlet which relates the 
whole story of the celebration, with the aid of a 
map and a photograph. 

Two historical pamphlets on our table are note- 
worthy. One isa lecture by Sir Francis Hincks 
on ‘ The Boundaries formerly in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States’ (Montreal : 
John Lovell & Son). The northeastern boun- 
dary and the Ashburton treaty are the chief sub- 
jects of this discourse, which vindicates the Eng- 
lish negotiator against adverse colonial criti- 
cism. Sir Francis Hincks holds that the famous 
‘‘red-line map” of 1782, sent by Dr. Franklin to 
the Count de Vergennes, was intended to throw 
dust in the eyes of that little scrupulous states- 
man, whose object it was to prevent a settlement 
between England and the United Colonies, en- 
couraging the one party to ask too much, and 
the other to reject excessive pretensions. In 
otber words, Franklin deliberately misrepresented 
the state of the preliminary negotiations as to the 
Maine (Massachusetts) boundary. 

The other pamphlet 1s a reprint from the Maga- 
zine of Western History, being the Rev. C. F. 
Robertson’s account of Burr’s attempt to sepa- 
rate the West from the Union. 

A curious paper in the same periodical for June 
is that on the disappearance of the ‘Great 
American Desert” from text-books and public 
documents before the advance of accurate know- 
ledge of the trans-Mississippian region. The 
author is the Rev. W. Barrows, author of a re- 
cent work on the founding of Cregon. 

Readable and instructive will be found Mr. 
Lewis W. Wilhelm’s ‘ Locai Institutions of Mary- 
land,’ constituting Nos. v., vi., vii. of the Third 
Series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. It begins 
with the Land System, and reviews successively 
the Hundred, the County, and the Town. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston, in his search at the 
British Museum for material for his colonial his- 
tory, has found documents which throw new 
light on Nathaniel Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, 
and solve the mysteries hitherte attaching to this 
romantic episode. 

A discussion, with charts, of the remarkable 
thunderstorms of May 18, 19, 1884, in the tract 
east of the ninety-fifth meridian and north of the 
Ohio, constitutes No. 20 of the United States Sig- 
nal Service Notes. This pamphlet is the first 


fixed methods established by the Signal Office. 
Two broods of locusts, the seventeen-year and 
the thirteen-vear, are due the present season over 
a large section of the country. A monograph of 
the Periodical Cicada has accordingly been issued 
by the Division of Entomology in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its most important fea- 
ture, after the description of the locusts and the 


| means of prevention, is a chronological history, 


with dates of future appearance of all known 
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broods. A special effort is making to have the 
appearances this year carefully observed. 

An abridged translation of the eighth chapter 
of A. Woeikotf’s ‘Climate of the Globe,’ is given in 
the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical Society, 
No. 116. The map of this number shows the 
route of P. Ascheron from Fayum to the Lesser 
Oasis in the Libyan desert, and is commented 
upon by the author. 

An account of the late Admiral Courbet’s opera- 
tions on the Min River in August of last year, 
somewhat woodenly translated from the French, 
is given in No. 33 of the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute, witL a chart of 
the engagement. Unequal as were the com- 
batants, some light was thrown on the capacity 
of torpedo warfare. 

Mr. W. C. Lane’s catalogue of Boston and Cam- 
bridge Dante collections, of which the first part 
has been published, is the only achievement noted 
during the past year in the report of the Dante 
Society. It is announced that the concordance 
to the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ undertaken by Prof. 
E. A. Fay, of Washington, will probably be 
completed by the end of next year. A special 
value is given to the present report by an appen- 
dix containing Mr. Longfellow’s notes designed 
for a revised edition of his translation of tae * D:- 
vine Comedy.’ These consist largely of paral 
lelisms, but in one case we find an unpublished 
version of a sonnet by Vanni Fucci,which will be 
welcomed by all admirers of Longfellow’s com- 
mand of this form of verse. Some of the notes 
have been usefully annotated by Professor Nor- 
ton. 

An illustrated article on ‘ Handel and his Por- 
traits’ stands first in the contents of Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art. No less than six likenesses are 
reproduced; they are worth far more than the 
musical judgment of the accompanying letter- 
press. 

Le Livre for June does not fail to pay such 
honor as it can, at short notice, to Victor Hugo. 
It masses together the most significant tributes of 
the Paris press of May 25-26, the funeral dis- 
courses of MM. Emile Augier, Jourde, H. de 
Bornier, Jules Claretie,and L. Ulbach. More— 
and better, as some might say—it reproduces two 
young and beardless portraits of the poet in the 
Romantic period: a profile of 1852—the Hugo of 
‘“* Le Roi s’amuse,” anda full-face of 1840—the 
Hugo of **‘ Les Rayons et les Ombres.” Both are 
extremely interesting. 

Tothe fund being raised for a national monu- 
ment to Victor Hugo are dedicated the proceeds 
of a little “‘ édition du monument” just issued by 
Hetzel-Quantin, Paris. This duodecimo of 250 
pp. gives, in three parts—poetry, drama, and 
fiction—selections from each of Hugo's works in 
prose and verse, in chrenological order. The 
first extract, from the ‘Odes et Ballades,’ is 
**Mon enfance”; but the rest have no personal 
or autobiographical significance. The idea seems 
a happy one. 

* Der Shakespeare-Mythus,’ published recently 
at Leipzig by F. A. Brockhaus, is Mr. Appleton 
Morgan’: iconoclastic work done into German by 
‘he ardent Mr. Karl Miiller-Mylius. We can see 
very little objection to the transfer of this dis- 
cussion to another tongue, and for once we have 
no prejudice against the use of the Gothic cha- 
racters. The translator enlarges upon and goes 
into raptures over Mrs. Henry Pott’s worthless 
‘ Promus,’ in a long foot-note on p, 193. 

Instead of the often promised * History of 
Babylonia and Assyria,’ by Professor Schrader, 
of Berlin, intended to form vol. ii. of Oncken’s 
‘ Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen,’ 
we receive the first instalment of a work on the 
same subject by Dr. Fritz Hommel, Privatdocent 
at the University of Munich. This is, we cannot 
refrain from saying, a disappointment ; for there 


is no more generally acknowledged authority in 
this historical field than Schrader, while Hom- 
mel, a nervously restless worker in it, is far from 


enjoying an equal reputation for soundness. The 
beginning, however, is very promising. Almost 


the whole of the 160 pages is occupied by the In- 
troduction, which treats with particular fulness 
of the cuneiform literary system and the various 
attempts of discoverers and philologists to de- 
cipher it. Dr. Hommel’s style must have been 
improved by Oncken’s editorial supervision or 


| admonition, for we detect nowhere such tortuous 





periods, bristling with insertions and quotations, 
as here and there fill entire pages of the same au 
thor’s ‘ Die Semitischen Vélker und Sprachen’ 
(1885). But from this failing Schrader himself, 
especially in his * Keilinschriften und Geschichts 
forschung,’ is not entirely free. 

The ** Allgemeiner Verein fiir Deutsche Litera- 
tur,” of which Grand Duke Charles Alexander of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach and Prince George of 
Prussia constitute the ‘* Protectorate,” and Pro- 
fessors Gneist, Werder, and Scherer, of Berlin 
University, and City Councillor Adolph Hagen, 
of Berlin, the ‘* Curatorium,” continues its activi- 
ty with a lively regard both for the higher needs 
and the general predilections of the Germar pub 
lic. Its last series of publications—the ninth 
comprises three crowned works: * Heinrich von 
Kleist,’ by Dr. Otto Brahm; * Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation,’ by 
Egelhaaf; and ‘Geschichte des deutschen Ein 
heitstraumes und seiner Erfillung,’ by Dr. J. 
Jastrow. Among its latest announcements are 
essays on recent literature from the surpassingly 
prolific pen of Rudolph von Gottschall; a literary 
sketch of Margaret of Navarre and her time, by 
Professor Lotheissen; a work by Professor Gneist 
on the English Parliament, in its ** changing as 
pects, down tothe present Reform Bill”; pictures 
of Berlin life, by Julius Rodenberg; and pictures 
of the concert-lite of our time, by Professor Hans 
lick, who has already contributed three volumes 
to the Society's publications. Another of its 
favorites is Bodenste dt. 

August Boltz, a German linguist, author of 
works on modern languages and translater from 
the Russian, modern Greek, and Sanskrit, has 
published a critical dissertation on the Cyclops, 
‘Die Kyklopen, ein historisches Volk’ (Berhn, 
1885), intended to prove that the Cyclops of Ho- 
mer were not the fabulous one-eyed beings of 
Hesiod, sons of Uranus and Gea ; that the Odys- 
seyan story of the one-eyed giant Polyphemus 
and his fellow-shepherds—who are not described 
as one-eyed monsters—was based on mariners’ 
tales of a stalwart people of shepherds, dwelling 
round Mount Etma ; that the Greek name Ky- 
klOps was a corruption of Siclos or Sicilus, which 
was that of the inhabitants of eastern Sicily, 
sprung from Italy, for whom the island was 
ultimately named ; and that these Siculi, or Cy- 


Professor 


clops, there and elsewhere—in Greece as well as 
in Asia Minor—were builders of * Cyclopean” 
wall circles. The author pours out a great deal 
of philological lore on the subject, and indulges in 
many digressions ; but the historical thread he 
spins is very slender. 

—The July Harper's is well suited for a mid 
summer number: there is plenty of light reading, 
good of its kind. Grenville Murray's * His Royal 
Highness’ Love Affair” is bright and amusing. 
Mr. Burdette’s ** Aunt Powell's Will” is moral 
and amusing. Mr, Howells’s new story is in his 
pleasantest vein, full of his quiet humor clothed 
in the neatest expressions. It is international: 
the contrast of American and foreign ways runs 
through it, and Mr. Howells has added the con- 
trast of the old and the new Americanism. The 
hero is a Western journalist,a Mugwump, much 
given to banter of the American sort ; the hero- 
ine is—perhaps there are two heroines; and the 
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scene is Florence. Miss Woolson'’s new instal 

ment of ** East Angels,” though she is above the 
art that suddenly ends a number with the dagger 
brandished above Meli-sa's breast, leaving it and 
the reader in suspense till the next number., is. 
Yet all too short, 
light; there isa long one in which the progress 
of silk from the mulberry 
clearly told by Mr. R. R. Bowker 

much gceography—a Western article 
is how complete without one) telling picturesque 
ly how the Montana cow. bovs drive their cattle 


But the articles are not all 


the dress is 
And there is 


De MALS a Zihe 


seed to 


Marion Crawford, on the 
Mohammedans in India, with most suc 
woodcuts of the wonderful 
Northern ones, the first on the city of our 


an Eastern one, by F 
esxful 
architectun tw 

Presi 
dent, which the writer prophesies will become “a 


he 


commercial Constantinople, stretching ak 
Bosphorus of the broad Niagara’; the other on 
the lake, mountain, and river 
Adirondacks 


Siastic and injudicious 


Ampersand in tl 
one of those pieces in which enthu 
lovers of nature 


beautiful spots tothe profanum vudgus of t 


ists, who straightway flock there and ruin th 
There is nothing on the South, unless “East An 
gels” be taken for that, as tt well might, since the 
idea it gives of the old Flomda could not be m 
vivid. Inthe Easy Chair Mr. Curtis dis 

of Willis and Poe, ** the 
brilliant,” 


skirmishers, dashing and 


who preceded ‘the first distinctive 


American literary grouy Longfellow, Haw 


thorne, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier 


There is a great deal of fiction in the July 


Lippincott’s, and it is not very good On This 
Side” continues its somewhat commonplace hu 
mor; Miss Tincker finishes ** Aurora °; Dieu 
Dispose “ and ‘* Mees" are short and slight | 


mund Kirke 
on * The Pioneers of the Southwest,” 


contributes the first of 


two papers 
unt 


of the Watauga Valley in 


when a tract 


AN Acr 
of the first settlement 


L770, at a time ‘ untry larger 
than England and Scotland together, t 


from the top of 


be seen 
the Alleghanies, had not a single 
human habitation, not even a wigwam, for it was 
“the hunting ground and battle-tield of the In 
dians, claimed by hostile tribes, but occupied by 
Another a sketch of 
Joseph J. Mickley, pianoforte maker and tuner, 
of Philadelphia, member of all the societies in 


nunmismatics, history, 


none.” interesting paper is 


and archwology through 


out the world, the owner at one time of the 
largest collection of coins in the United States, 
the victim of the greatest known numismatic 


robbery, which yet his Quaker placidity record 
ed in his diary in only tour lines. He was a cha 
racter, living all alone over his shop, in a spa 
cious house crowded with books, autographs, and 
coins, in extreme disorder—a man of indefatiza 
ble industry and perseverance, who learned Swe 
dish after he was seventy, in order to write a 
history of the settlement of the Swedes on the 
Delaware, and later still travelled in Europe, 
making curious observations which are given in 
this sketch. 


— Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Portfolio” in the Atlantic is 
very medical: Dr. Butts reads a paper before 
the Pansophian Society, in which he recom- 
mends the fortieth chapter of Rasselas as the 
first book a medical student should read, to 
teach him ‘caution in the pursuit of the most 
deceptive of all practical branches of know- 
ledge.” The next article is a medica! story too, 
the case of a man whose memory was reversed 
so that he recollected the future; a state of mind 
which was extremcly inconvenient, since it led 
bim to utter all sorts of embarrassing things— 
for example, saying in the preseace of the 
young man who was beginning to pay atten- 
tions to his daughter, ‘I shai) give you my 
consent soon.” The gift, which so many people 
would inconsiderately long for, is not of the 
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slightest value for the avoidance of danger, be- 
cause of a curious dilemma. If the future event 
could be made not to happen, it would not have 
been known beforehand, for only that which 
happens can be remembered. This psychological 
puzzle at the beginning of the number is matched 
by the Contributors’ Club at the end, which is 
unusually subtle in criticising Henry James's 
criticism of George Eliot. The Atlantic, like 
Lippincott’s, has a paper on the Watauga Val- 
ley—Mr. Warner's ‘‘On Horseback,” written 
with less than his usual humor, but yet agree- 
ably. He takes down the romantic ideas of the 
Tennessee and North Carolina mountains which 
we derive from Charles Egbert Craddock’s At- 
lantic story, for he finds no dialects and no stills, 
or at least no evidence of their existence in any 
abundance of good liquor. But he finds a plenti- 
ful lack of good food. Critics from time im- 
memorial have blamed travellers without number 
for dwelling on the discomforts of inns and the 
distastefulness of fare. Mr. Warner would fall 
under such ban, but he has a good defence: the 
traveller must relate the characteristics of tue 
country, and the most obtrusive characteristics 
of North Carolina and East Tennessee are slack- 
baked bread and fried meat. There is some scen- 
ery, to besure; but who can enjoy scenery when 
tormented by hunger and dyspepsia? How much 
does the seasick voyager enjoy the majesty of the 
ocean? For more sentimental aspects of moun- 
tain life let the reader turn to Miss Murfree’s 
story, where D’rindy has a brief moment of per- 
fect happiness, which is all swept away—a most 
artistic contrast. Mr. Scudder treats thought- 
fully of ‘Childhood in Medizval Art,” Miss 
Miller eulogizes the blackbird and defends 
his song, Mrs. Leonard tells how she saw 
Southwestern Kansas with Eastern eyes and 
found it good. But what greasy food is to 
the traveller in Tennessee, that the high, hot, 
dusty, cold, rainy, destructive winds are to 
the dweller in Kansas. No wonder that 
the people have enthusiastically planted trees, 
since trees are thought to break the force of the 
tornadoes. In contrast to this prairie land are 
the Mexican mountains in which Sylvester Bax- 
ter describes a week’s vacation, leaving an im- 
pression of picturesque beauty and rich fertility. 
W. L. Alden sets forth the extravagance and 
childishness of Garibaldi’s ideas about everything 
but war, for the hero of Aspromonte was an ex- 
ample of what we have seen conspicuously in our 
own country, that a great general may be a 
wretched governor. In ‘ Paradise Found” 
President Warren’s discovery of Eden at 
the North Pole is combated with argu- 
ments which to us seem conclusive; but 
it is surprising and discouraging to find the 
Atlantic uncertain about the use of shall and 
will: ‘‘ If we accept the best evidence of geology, 
we will be compelled to assign an even more re- 
mote position for. . . this Miocene warmth at the 
pole.” When a periodical born and nurtured in 
Boston, and in this very number containing con- 
tnbutions by half a dozen New Englanders, con- 
fuses its futures, what can be expected from the 
mixed race of the rest of the country ? 


—The first number of the published Proceed- 
ings of the Modern Language Association of 
America has just appeared. It gives a synopsis 
of the work done at the Annual Convention held 
in this city, December 29, 30, 1884, to which is 
appended a valuable supplement containing the 
names of modern-language professors, with their 
official titles, in nearly three hundred colleges of 
the United States. In glancing through this 
neatly arranged pamphlet, of about one hundred 
octavo pages, we find that fourteen papers were 
read during the Conference. A dozen of these 


bear either upon purely literary subjects or 
upon educational matters connected with Eng- 





lish, French, and German culture in our colleges, 
or discuss questions touching modern-language 
study in general. The other two essays, on 
points of French and German syntax respective- 
ly, are of a scientific character. Besides these 
Proceedings, the Association announces a ‘* Mod- 
ern Language Series,” consisting of papers in 
which its aims are especially represented. Nos. 
I, II, of this series, ‘* A Plea for a Liberal Edu- 
cation,” ‘‘ The Preparatory Schools and the Mod- 
ern Language Equivalent for the Greek,” have 
already appeared. In connection with the above 
publications, it may be of interest to note the 
active movement that is now going on with refe- 
rence to the studies they represent. Information 
has reached us that, during the last few months 
of the academic year just closed, one university 
alone, the Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore, has had 
thirteen applications for trained instructors to 
fill vacancies in different departments of the 
modern languages. With such a demand as 
this before them, and one which is likely to in- 
crease in the immediate future, young men who 
are looking for employment as teachers need not 
hesitate which way to turn. They must satisfy 
the requirements of a good preparation for their 
work, as in other branches of learning, and then 
a position is ready for them. 


—We spoke last week of the field of historical 
research open to cultivated women of leisure. 
Elizabeth M. Farrand’s unpretentious ‘ History of 
the University of Michigan’ is an example of 
what we had in mind. It is the more remarkable, 
perhaps, as being a woman’s production where 
we might have expected a man’s. Forty years 
have elapsed since the University held its first 
commencement, and only fourteen since women 
were admitted to an equal enjoyment of its privi- 
leges, in simple default of any statute or regula- 
tion to the contrary. The number of bachelors’ 
degrees taken by them is but 106; of degrees in 
medicine, 176, in pharmacy, 17, in dentistry, 6, 
inlaw, 17. It is clear that the aim of the ma- 
jority has been to acquire the means of indepen- 
dence. Two-thirds, at least, we are told, of those 
who have taken academic degrees, ‘‘ have, within 
a few months after graduation, commenced a 
course of teaching which still continues.” This 
is rightly regarded as an evidence of the com- 
patibility of the higher education with sound 
health. Another curious fact is, that a larger 
percentage of women than of men have, after 
taking a regular course, graduated from it. 


—The chief interest pertaining to the history 
of the Michigan University lies in its dependence 
upon the State, in which respect it is, of course, 
typical of a large number of Western institutions 
of the same class. On the whole, the relation, 
here as in Wisconsin, has been such as to confirm 
the wisdom of these State foundations. The 
temptation on the part of the body which sus- 
tains, to interfere with the working of the Uni- 
versity is constant, but the courts have kept this 
in check to some extent, as in the case of the 
Legislature’s endeavor to force homeopathic 
professors upon the medical school. In the end, 
the Legislature founded a special college for this 
school, and then, of course, the Regents had no 
objection to supplying it with professors, An 
irregularity in the financial conduct of the Labo- 
ratory led to a legislative “investigation,” and 
that to the importation of politics into the con- 
troversy. Still, the University has kept pretty 
clear of entanglements. It is perhaps worth 
noting that chapel exercises were compulsory 
from the start, and twice a day. Afternoon 
prayers were given up when the dormitory sys- 
tem was abandoned. For adozen years there 
has been no compulsory attendance at the cha- 
pel. Harvard, therefore, so far from setting 
an evil example of innovation, as Dr. Peahody 





fears she might, will be at least half a genera- 
tion behind Michigan. 

—In the Revue Critique @histoire et de littéra- 
ture for May 18, M. Henry Harrisse, the biog- 
rapher of Christopher Columbus and his natural 
son Fernando,gives a pathetic account of the piti- 
able fate of the celebrated ‘‘ Biblioteca Colom- 
bina.” Fernando Columbus, who was the greatest 
bibliophile of his time, left his books, number- 
ing nearly 20,000 volumes, at his death in 1539,to 
the chapter of the Cathedral at Seville. Here 
they suffered, from various calamities, to such an 
extent that in 1684 the library contained only 
four or five thousand volumes originally belong- 
ing tohim. From this date, apparently, greater 
intelligence was shown in caring for it, and ac- 
quisitions were made from time to time by gift 
and purchase, so that in 1871 it was estimated 
to contain 34,000 volumes and 1,600 manuscripts. 
When Fernando bought a book he was accustomed 
to write a note of its classification on the top of 
the first page, and the price and the place at 
which he bought it at the bottom of the last leaf, 
so that it was perfectly easy to separate all his 
books from the others. M. Harrisse proposed 
some years ago to the librarian that this should 
be done, and offered to bear the expense of locked 
cases to contain them. Unfortunately, this de- 
sign was never carried out, with the single ex- 
ception that three volumes annotated by Chris- 
topher Columbus were placed in a case by them- 
selves. During the last winter M. Harrisse dis- 
covered in Paris certain manuscripts and books, 
many of which were incunabula, which he recog- 
nized as belonging to the Biblioteca Colombina. 
So far as he was able to discover, or is willing to 
tell, they were brought from Seville with other 
precious works of art to a dealer in bric-a-brac, 
who sold the books for *‘a morsel of bread ” to 
an ignorant bookseller. He, in his turn, sold 
them at a comparatively slight advance upon the 
price which he paid. M. Harrisse gives a list of 
eight books out of a lot sold for 650 francs, one 
only of which had brought at auction 11,000 
francs. He also sold ‘Les CEuvres de Lovize 
Labé, 1555,’ for forty crowns, which the pur- 
chaser immediately resold, if we are not mis- 
taken, for 15,000 francs. The only answer to in- 
quiries addressed to Seville has been that these 
thefts are ‘‘ one of the effects of the earthquake ”! 
It may be well to note here that this same Cathe- 
dral of Seville had a library in 1454 which the 
chapter valued so highly that it procured from 
the Pope, Nicholas V.,a bull threatening with 
the greater excommunication “ all those who 
should dare to take away the books of this col- 
lection, even with the consent of the chapter, 
were they kings, cardinals, or archbishops.” 








TWO RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
DIVINE CUMEDY. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated verse for verse from the original into 
Terza Rima, by James Innes Minchin. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1885, 8vo, pp. Ixxvi-390. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. The 
Inferno. A Translation, with Notes and an In- 
troductory Essay, by James Romanes Sibbald. 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 1884. 8vo, pp. cxix, 
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THE circums‘ances in which Mr. Minchin made 
his translation of the ‘Divine Comedy’ were 
striking. In 1857, the year of the Indian Mutiny, 
he was living alone as the only English officer in 
charge of a large sub-district in the Madras 
Presidency. 

“Throughout that year 1 was absolutely with- 
out any English companion, and with the terri- 
ble tales of iw and massacre that reached 
me daily through the press, I lived unarmed and 
in absolute security amidst a peaceful agricul 
tural community. Such a life was singularly 
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suitable for literary labor, and during my many | 
hours of solitary leisure in that stirring year I 
completed, in the month of October, my transla- 
tion of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’” 


| 

After nearly thirty years. during which the 
work has been subjected to careful revision, it is 
at length published. ‘‘In my opinion,” says Mr. 
Minchin, ‘‘ Dante cannot be fairly represented to 
the English reader without his triple rhyme.” 
“Tn his interlinked rhyme and marvellous melo- 
dy consists the most exquisite portion of his 
charm.” ‘‘ The terza rima is a metre perfectly 
suited for English poetry.” ‘* My effort has been 
to reproduce with exactitude the thoughts and, 
when possible, the words of Dante, in verse that 
may give the English reader some idea of the ex 
quisite harmony of the original.” 

Mr. Sibbald, ‘n his translation of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
has made use of the same kind of verse, but ad- 
mits that ‘ whoever chooses to adopt it with its 
constantly recurring demand for rhymes neces- 
sarily becomes in some degree its servant,” while 
he still believes it ‘* to be that best fitted to give 
some idea, however faint, of the rigidly mea- 
sured and yet easy strength of Dante’s terza 
rima.” 

These two versions are but the latest in a long 
series of attempts to render the ‘ Divine Comedy 
into English verse, in which the triple rhyme of 
the original should be reproduced. It began 
more than forty years ago. Byron, Shelley, 
Merivale, and others had already tried their hands 
on fragments of the poem rendered in this wise, 
but the first complete version of the ‘ Inferno’ in 
triple rhyme was that of Mr. Dayman in 184. 
This was followed by a translation of the whole 
poem in similar mode, by Mr. Cayley, in 1851 to 
1854; and this, in turn, by a triple rhyming ver- 
sion of the ‘Inferno’ by Mr. Brooksbank in 1854, 
by Mr. Thomas in 1859, by Mr. Bruce Whyte in 
1850, by Mr. Prebendary Ford in 1865, and finally 
by Mr. Warburton Pike in 1881. To complete 
the list, the version of the first ten cantos of the 
‘Inferno’ by Mr. Ellaby, in 1874, may be added. 

lt is plain that the task has a charm for certain 
scholars, perhaps because of its very difficulty. 
The wrecks of previous adventurers do not deter 
from new attempts. Most of these versions show 
patience and ingenuity, and some of them 
considerable skill in versification. The most 
labored if not the best of them is probably that 
of Mr. Cayley. But the student of the original 
will not be inclined to rate even his work asa 
success, if measured by the aim to give a just 
expression to the form no less than to the sub- 
stance of the poem. 

The difficulties of making any sort of a transla 
tion of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ in which the quali- 
ties of its style and form may be adequately ren- 
dered are, indeed, in larger measure insuperable 
than is the case with any other poem. For, in 
the whole range of literature, there is no other in 
which the form and the spirit are so intimately 
combined; in which so much of the spirit re- 
sides in the precise word and phrase, in the mea- 





sure, the accent, the vocalization of its lines. 
With all its depth and intricacy of significance, 
and all the elaboration of its verse, the simplicity 
and directness of its expression are yet unique. 
There are scarcely a dozen passages in it in which 
any difficulty of interpretation arises from obscu- 
rity inherent in the form given to the thought. The 
style,elevated throughout, is yet as plain as prose. 
There are comparatively few inversions in the na- 
tural] order of the words, and few forced construc- 
tions, in spite of the exactions of rhythm and 
rhyme. At the time that Dante wrote, the Italian 
language still possessed not only a primitive sim- 
plicity, but also a pliability that allowed the poet 
to adapt it alike to the external needs of his verse 
and to the more intimate demands of his own 
poetic temperament and taste. There is truth, 


though it requires some limitation, in the often- 


repeated passage from the * Ottimo Commento,’ 
in which the writer declares, ** 1] heard Dante say 
that the rhyme never led him to say aught else 
than he intended, but that he many a time and 
oft made words say in bis rhymes other than that 
which, as used by other poets, they were wont to 
express.” 

Now it is quite evident that even 1f the laws of 
versification and the forms of language were 
similar in another tongue to those of the Italian, 
yet the difference in words alone would make it 
difficult to render the quality of Dante's verse 
But the difficulty is enormously increased if a 
translation be made into a language so different 
from Italian as English in its accentual cliaracter, 
in the range of its rhymes, and in its natural 
forms of construction. To set this forth in full 
would require more space than we have here to 
devote toit. But it is obvieus that the highest 
art of versification would be incompetent to 
overcome these differences to the degree that the 
impression produced by a version in the same 
form should be equivalent to that of the original 
Whether the translator undertake to give us the 
triple rhyme or not, he will be forced by the ge 
nius of the language into verse widely differing in 
effect from the hendecasyliabic line of Dante, 
with its tive iambic feet and its closing unac 
cented vowel,and with its marked casura after the 
fourth or sixth sy‘lable. And if he try the 
rhyme it must force him often into inversions mr 
mote from Dante's style, or into the employment 
of unusual words, or into verse-endings which 
match but imperfectly. 

Every one of the translations of which we have 
given the list affords trequent illustrations of thes 
facts. Take the tenth canto of the ‘Inferno, for 
instance, in Mr. Minchin’s version. Here we tind 
such rhymes as these: drew, do, view; know, A 
now; mien, strain, keen; speed, bed, heed: bu 
stirred, heard, reared. This jingling hardly 
corresponds with that “interlinked rhyme and 
marvellous melody” in which Mr. Minchin 
finds the most exquisite charm of the ori 
ginal. Nor is Mr. Sibbald) more — felici 
tous: he gives us, in the same canto, down 
and son rhyming with thrown, and on with 
known: knot, sought and got; house, anxious, 
brows; raised, amazed, placed; and other 
scarcely less imperfect rhymes 

An illustration of the mode in which the tone 
and quality ot the original are lost by the transla 
tor who holds to the rhyme, may be given briefly 
by taking the three lines from the same canto in 
which Cavalcanti asks concerning his son, Dante's 
friend—lines, as Dante wrote them, characteristi 
cally simple, direct, impressive 

* Piangendo disse: se per questo cie 
Carcere vai per altegza d‘ingexn 
Mio figlio ov'é ? e perche non © tex 

** Weeping he said, ‘If through this blind pri 
son thou goest through loftiness of genius, my 
son where is he / and why is he not with thee (°” 


How different from this, iu all that makes it 
poetry of the noblest order, is Mr. Sibbald’s 


“Weeping: ‘ By dint of genius if it tx 
Thou visit’st this dark prison. where my son’ 
And wherefore not found in thy company ?” 


Mr. Minchin succeeds no better in spite of omis 
sion and addition 
* Weeping he said, * If through this prison free 
To wander thou through genius dost attatr 
Where is my son, and wherefore not with thee? 
But both these versions are superior to Mr.Cay 
ley’s somewhat comic rendering, forced from him 
by the rhyme: 
“ He weeping said, * If thou into this blind 


Prison-house by loftiness of soul art brought, 
Where ts my son? Why ts he not comb ned 








No, this is not translation of Dante! Nor can 
any similar attempt be counted so, We may ad 
mit that the authors of these versions are, like 
the knight in ‘Don Quixote,’ “‘ masters of the 
Italian idiom, who, where the Italian says piace, 
translate it please, where it says pit, render it 
more; sti above and giti beneath,” but Don 


== 


Quixote’s criticism still holds good This kind 
of version is hke viewing a piece of Flemish 
tapestry on the wrong side, where, though the 
figures are distinguishable, vet there are so mat 
ends. and threads that the beauty and exactness 
of the work are obscured.’ 

It is an interesting question bow the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ may be best translated > how mux 
the poem can be adequately brought into En, 
lish, and whether it be not necessary to scm 
even the poetic form in order to preserve what ts 


most essential in the spirit of the origina 
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THE term ‘‘a Romances is naddlal to 1 tit 

page of *The Duchess Emilia’ in that sy. ‘ 

sense of the word which implies an element of 


the supert 








hazardous undertaking for an author, sit 
consunipate skill can maintain, both in act 
and instvle, the poetic digmity which alone ca 
save the rmprobable from beoor tl abeaunt 
nthe eves of a sceptical generation ] Thane 
such a theme is perhaps a nustake at utsot 
but, having on taken it up, even a partial 
cess is praiseworthy and it is not surprising that 
thre Yen t nst i ifn } t { tiv { . 
Were a reviewer to siv that t t is lursed 
the old tl v of the trins tion of = 
and that we are told how t soul of a sinf 
ysoman is whirled over tl arth t t finds a 
badv in which to work eut an exptation for her 
crimes, a marked injustice would be done the 
book, and the reviewer would be only setting ny 


a story of bis own upon which to pass judgment 
udving Mr. Wendell’s 





r has chosen and has very carefully 


niv point of view from which anv 
ent presentation of his idea is possible. From 
tirst to last it is an hallucination, existing only in 
the brain of the writer of the journal whic! 
f the book. He beheves 
that upon him has been laid the burden of atone 
ment for the sin of another. Only by his strug 
gles and bis personal suffering can the wrong be 
expiated. No one of the whole group of person 
ages has any knowledge of his fantasies until the 
dying appeal to the old Cardinal, whose co 
yuick with remorse, 
Is it needful to point out how entirely 


science, ¢ responds in faith 
and hope 
different this presentation is from what it would 
have been blankly narrated as a series of erents 
by a third person? It must be admitted that the 
action falters and at times breaks off, but the 
leading conception is very noble, especially after 
the hope of redeeming one’s self is exchanged for 
the higher aim to lose one’s self in the happiness 
of others 
It is a pity that such a story is in danger of be 

ing taken wholly d fort, and a first impression of 
that sort is almost ineffaceable. With this msk 
in mind the author should have set double guard 
upon his pen. There are lapses in style, there are 
false notes often enough, we fear, to cost him 
more than one reader. He was the more bound 
to spare no puins in finish, since the manner he 
has adopted—that of studied simplicity—is in it 

self full: peril to the unwary. But all these 
mistakes we pass, and permit ourselves the mor 

gracious part of indicating to the reader some of 
the best of the work, such as, on page 144, the 
story of Santa Emilia, and the description of her 
festival on page 160. We copy two admirable 
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passages which give the treatment—the one of 
outward, the other of inward things: 

‘Whence came the colors which the dead mas- 
ters laid upon their canvases, he wondered for a 
while in vain, Then, one evening, as he stood at 
Fiesole and looked down on the soft valley of the 
Arno,the sunset light of Italy came streaming up 
from the west and told him.” 

**[t is not like the peace of the blessed, that 
great contentment which comes to happy souls 
when their work is done. It is like the peace of 
one who has shuddered for years in the fear that 
death may take him unawares, and who finds 
himself at last face to face with a fate that may 
not be shunned, and breathes freely because the 
terrors of uncertainty are past ; yet all the time 
the death that he sees before him is ever a vaster 
mystery.” 

*A Modern Deedalus’ belongs to the class of 
books of which ‘The Battle of Dorking’ is the 
well-known type. Nothing could be purer fic- 
tion, and nothing could ve less like the ordinary 
novel. If, and if, and if, is always the premise 
of such a tale, but this, it must be owned, goes a 
long way beyond its predecessors. If the prob- 
lems of the aeronaut are so fully settled that a 
few hours will make a man as skilful upon the 
wing as a sea-gull, and if dynamite is as regular 
a material of warfare as gunpowder, why, then, 
whoever is first in the fight is master of all the 
rest. Though Mr. Tom Greer chooses Ireland for 
his supposititious experiments, he is very careful 
to insist that he is no enemy of England, but that 
he is a believer in the necessity of a tirm and 
lastirz.g union between the two countries. Grant~ 
ed his premises, he is a good master of the logic 
of events. He makes a very vivid and dramatic 
story, which, we should add, it will take strong 
nerves toenjoy. The timid will comfort them- 
selves with remembering that there are certain 
marked peculiarities in the Irish character which 
will prevent them from combining and winning 
success in the obvious way suggested. The dé- 
nouement is worked out through a travesty of 
the scare about the Channel Tunnel, and some 
droll satire upon the English Ministry, so anx- 
ious not to be outwitted and so perplexed how to 
prevent it. 

The poisoned dagger and the fatal ring were 
accepted stage properties to the Romanticists. 
Shall dynamite hold the same place for the real- 
ists, or will the use of it put a writer into the 
former class ? The question will be of little con- 
sequence, so long as it is used to no better effect 
for literary purposes than it is by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins. While the *Modern Deedalus’ proposes 
to take the terrible explosive out of the hands of 
political assassins to use it in legitiraate warfare, 
‘A Week of Passion’ goes quite the other way» 
and shows it employed for the most private and 
personal villany. True, to dispose of the victim 
so completely that there is nothing left of him 
but spatters bas its convenience, but the effect 
is too gruesome for the first chapter of a novel. 
The book is a poor imitation of Boisgobey and 
Trollope, incongruous as the combination may 
seem. The first supplies the hair-breadth escapes, 
the detectives, the murders; the latter, the model 
young man in whom the noble lord is deeply in- 
terested, and to whom he at last marries his 
daughter. 

The number of titles of books, pamphlets, and 
monographs that have been written about the 
Hawaiian Islands since Cook discovered,or rather 
rediscovered, them — for their situation was 
marked on the Spanish charts long before the 
time of the great English sailor—is to be counted 
by many hundreds. In this long hst works of fic- 
tion are scarce. Jarves’s * Kiana’ and a few collec- 
tions of native myths,notably Judge Fornander’s 
and Adolf Bastian’s, are among the foremost; 
and a few modern Hawaiian stories and poems 
have been published at Honolulu. Doctor New- 

ell’s ‘ Kaméhaméha’ easily leads the list of Ha- 
waiiau-founded fiction, whether we regard the 


, 





extent of the work or the scope of treatment. It 
is a romantic story, half mythic, half historic. 
The era which it covers is that of the generations 
immediately preceding and including the visit of 
Captain Cook. Its characters, divine and human, 
are the progenitors of tne great Kam¢ham¢ha ; 
that prince himself, from the time of his birth in 
theadytum of the heathen temple to that of his 
conquest of the entire Hawaiian group; his chief 
warriors and councillors; and the divine Pélé 
herself, goddess of the volcano, presiding genius of 
war, and chief of the island deities. The charms 
of the islands are vividly drawn, from the beau 
ties of Hilo to the gloomy ravines of Maui and 
the grandeur of Kilauea, the home of Pélé. 
This pagan paradise, placed as it was in the 
Halemaumau, or lake of everlasting fire in the 
great lateral crater of the Mauna Loa, was a 
somewhat embarrassing thing for the Protestant 
missionaries, and required new explanations on 
their part of theological cosmogony <s related 
to the future state. Doctor Newell’s narrative 
is, however, concerned with the Hawaiian as he 
was before any foreign civilization, and in the 
social state to which many centuries of \undis- 
turbed development had brought him. He was 
by no means a savage as the term is generally un- 
derstood ; he had well-established social grades, 
with a system of land tenure closely resembling 
that of feudal France in the early middle ages; 
and he had an elaborate religious and a less de- 
veloped military system. Of the latter, Doctor 
Newell’s hero was for many years, until his 
death in 1819, the chief. His romantic birth, his 
exploits, his loves and conquests, are described 
with a glow of enthusiasm which sometimes 
gives almost excessive color to the style. The 
book is one, indeed, which lies outside of the 
beaten track of romance ; it is Hawaiian myth 
and history as seen by animpressionable foreign- 
er, and seen by the moist light of a Northern 
imagination. Itis to be wished that the historic 
parts of the narrative had been more clearly dis- 
tinguished from the romantic. The ordinary 
reader may sometimes confound them ; the read- 
er who is versed in Hawaiian history will have 
no trouble in disengaging the two. 





Collected Essays in Political and Social Science. 
By William Graham Sumner. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1885. ° 


It isa significant fact that the English Social Sci- 
ence Association holds no meeting this year. We 
cannot suppose that no social topicsremain to be in. 
vestigated,or that the supply of essays upon these 
subjects has failed. It is more probable that the 
leaders of the Association have reached the con- 
viction that their work had become so hampered 
by the irresistible intrusion of mmcompetent sym- 
pathizers as to be more mischievous than profit- 
abie. Of all the sciences, social science is the 
least deserving of the name. No department of 
knowledge requires a more profound and tho- 
rough preparation on the part of its votaries as a 
condition precedent to the attainment of any 
valuable results, and in no department is there a 
more prodigious accumulation of the crude pro- 
ductions of feeble and ill-trained minds. The 
body politic labors under grievous ills, but its 
case is not rendered less doleful by the officious 
platitudes of Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad 
the Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite. 

This evil plight of social science is partly due to 
the fact that it lacks the defence of a nomencla- 
ture of its own. The problems of physiology or 
mathematics arecouched in technical language, 
and the mere difficulty of acquiring this language 


is sufficient to repel the obtrusiveness of ama- | 
teurs. But the terms of social science are the | 


terms of common speech, and any ignoramus can 


use them without much danger of making him- 





self ridiculous to the community. Nor is it pos- 
sible to supply this lack, for the principles of the 
science must be applied for the most part by le- 
gislation, and they must therefore be expressed in 
language fitted for the comprehension of the ordi- 
nary legislator. Moreover, social subjects are of 
the most supreme and general interest. They 
concern every one, and it would be highly unrea- 
sonable to expect people to keep silence about 
them. The advisory propensity in human nature 
is extremely strong: we all love to tell other 
people what is best for them when they are sick; 
and when it comes to prescribing for a whole 
nation or a universe, only a man of trained self- 
control and educated wisdom can hold his tongue. 
Were the *‘ counsel of fools” never followed, we 
might regard this propensity as an amiable 
weakness; but unfortunately quacks are some- 
times gifted with an eloquence that is fatally 
popular. 

As u counteractive to all ‘‘ false doctrine, here- 
sy, and schism” in social science this book of 
Professor Sumner’s is to be recommended. It 
may be urged tbat he is-deficient in intellectual 
sympathy; that, as Sidgwick says of Cairnes, he 
cannot help representing any doctrine that he 
does not hold in such a way as tomake it almost 
inconceivable to his readers that it can possibly 
be maintained by a man of sense. But we do 
not find that his roughest blowsare struck in the 
discussion of what are fairly debatable doctrines. 
It is to palpable blunders in logic and wilful mis- 
statements that he is merciless, and we know of 
no reason why he should not be, if he so chooses. 
He is not likely to make converts of those whose 
heads have come in contact with the bludgeon of 
his logic, but the spectacle of their overthrow is 
a terrible warning to all who naay be tempted to 
talk of what they donot know. It is not a mere 
gladiatorial exhibition: itis like a well-deserved 
punishment inflicted upon malefactors with due 
process of law. For bad reasoning is here an 
immorality. It is quite as wrong to urge mea- 
sures upon the public without having made sure 
that they are supporied by arguments logically 
sound, asit is to offer for sale adulterated food or 
unsafe houses. The laty takes care of offences of 
the latter kind, but the former can only be re- 
pressed by the firm stand of able and public- 
spirited men, and it is their duty to do this work, 
as it is their duty to expose any dangerous hum- 
bug. 

Although the essays collected in this volume 
treat of a diversity of subjects, they are marked 
by a striking continuity of thought. The author 
is so thoroughly master of the system that he has 
adopted, that he is guilty of no inconsistencies, 
whether his theme be Li-metallism, or Protection, 
or the Theory of Elections. But although we 
heartily concur in most of his conclusions, we 
cannot but regard the statement of his principles 
as occasionally unfortunate. He declares that he 
rejects all theories of natural rights: “Men are 
born without any endowment of either physical 
or metaphysical goods. A man is born to strug- 
gle, work, and endure, as long as he can, by tle 
expenditure of hisenergies.” But, Professor Sum- 
ner immediately adds, man has certain ‘‘ moral 
claims” to help in this struggle. One of these 
moral claims is for ‘‘ good government”; and 
good government embraces ‘* peace, order, liber- 
ty, security, justice, and equality before the 
law.” Now, it seems to us quite immaterial 
whether we say that a man has a uatural right 
or a moral claim to all these blessings ; the prac- 
tical consequence is the same. At all events, if 


| the distinction is to be taken. it would be well to 


explain the difference ; there is a difference at 
law between 4 right and a claim, but we can 
hardly suppose that Professor Sumner has this in 
mind. 

A more striking illustration of the obscurity 
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resulting from arbitrary statements concerning 
fundamental principles is afforded by the follow- 
ing definition of justice: ‘‘ The fundamental no- 
tion involved in justice is that each sball get his 
deserts. This can be realized only under the 
play of natural forces, for we have no definition 
of a man’s deserts except what he actually gets 
in return for his efforts under the free play of 
natuial forces.” We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that this passage is certain to mislead and 
likely to disgust any reader who is not already 
familiar with political science; for it is most rea- 
sonable to suppose that when what ‘takes place 
‘‘only under the play of natural forces” is spoken 
of, the institutions of government, if not of civil- 
ized society, are not included among these forces. 
If they are, we have the absurd proposition that 
every man actually gets justice in this world ; if 
they are not, then it should seem that justice is 
to be found only among the lower animals, and 
that men can attain it only in a state of anarchy. 
The latter proposition would be heartily accepted 
by the Communists, but of course their adbesion 
would not be pleasing to Professor Sumner. Jus- 
tice is the most important concept in social sci- 
ence, and time spent in clearly defining it is never 
thrown away. 

We fear that we can put no construction upon 
Professor Sumner’s language upon this peint that 
will lessen its offensiveness to most readers: 
‘*Nature has no system for handicapping supe- 
riorities. On the contrary, she gives them all 
full operation. The state in establishing justice 
does not aim to correct Nature in this, but to 
leave her laws undisturbed.” It is hard to make 
anything out of this but 

“ . . . the good old rule, 

. . . the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.”’ 
We must maintain that it is precisely the chief 
end of the state to correct Nature in this, and to 
bandicap such superiorities. The stern law of 
natural] selection is modified by the institution of 
government in response to the craving for an 
ideal justice that 1s never realized in Nature, and 
we must still trust that love is 


“ 


. » . Creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red tn tooth and claw, 
Vith ravine, shriek against the creed.” 

It is because of our hearty sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Sumner’s practical aims that we make 
these strictures upon his method of exposition. 
He occupies a position of singular responsibility, 
and he has made the position what it is by his 
own courage and ability. He is the most distin- 
guished, almost the only distinguished, trustee, 
in this country, for a theory of government thet 
has had the mightiest results for good to the 
English race. In the discharge of this great 
trust, assailed as it now is not only by socialistic 
dreamers but also by many benevolent though 
misguided persons, every possible effort should 
be made to win converts. No amount of labor 
would be thrown away that should serve to make 
the principles of social science clearer, or its pre- 
cepts more impressive. 

Ha’ row School and its Surroundings. By Percy 
M. Thornton, author of ‘Foreign Secretaries 
of the XIX. Century.’ London: W. H. Alien 
& Co. 1885. Pp. xii and 485. 

A SCHOOL of the age and fame of that at Har- 

row on the Hill well deserves a formal history, 

This, in the fulness of time, we now have, and 

from one of her grateful and admiring sons; for 

Mr. Thornton was, as he tells us, a Harrow boy 

between 1856 and 1860. Agreeable throughout 

are his memories of his Harrow school days. 

Even his services as a fag, as he recalls them, are 

untinged by any unpleasant associations. But 

then it was to one who evidently imposed a light 

yoke, the recent Cabinet Minister, Mr, G. O 





Treveiyan, that he officiated in that capacity. 
“It may,” he thinks, “prove a consolation, to 
learn that a hungry boy who cleared away the 
tea-things, when the stentorian voice of Macau- 
lay’s nephew summoned him by the word 
* Bo-o-o-y |’ (a prolongation which Harrovians 
will understand), often received, as a reward, a 
capital hot meal, and always a kind word for his 
pains.” However, there is fagging and fagging 
More especially the imperious bearing which so 
largely characterizes English gentlemen, is just 
what might be expected from those who once 
discharged the duties of virtual menial. Fag- 
ging, in spite of all that we have ever seen urged 
in its defence, we are compelled to regard as 
most likely, in the case of the majority of youths, 
to be demoralizing. 

What has long been known as Harrow School, 
the successor of a school of which all that has 
been discovered is that it had existence, 
founded by Johm Lyon, in 1571. Since that date 
it has been presided over by twenty-one masters, 
the last of whom, the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, has 
just been elected. The characters and achieve- 
ments of these masters, down to Mr. Welldon, 
with an account of the vicissitudes experienced 
by the school under each of them, Mr. Thornton 
details with a particularity which leaves little to 
be added by whcever may tread 1n_ his footsteps. 
Nor does he concern himself with these matters 
only. With laborious research he bas amassed 
all the facts, apparently, that are available as 
contributory to « histery of Harrow itself, and 
also of its neigh rhood. Their picturesqueness 
he never wearies of expatiating on. And, cer 
tainly, there is a charm about Harrow and its 
environs which cannot but iapress for dife any 
one whose fortune it may be to link them with 
the reminiscences of his boyhood. 

It would require a long list to enumerate all 
the notabilities who have received their early 
education at Harrow. The school of Sir William 

nes, Doctor Varr, Sheridan, and Byron has, in 
later years, fully sustained ‘ue reputation which 
it earned, toward the end of the last century and 
at the beginning of this, as a nursery of youths 
destined to acquire fame. Of members of Par 
liament who were sitting in April, S84, no fewer 
than sixty-four, comprising an equal number of 
Liberais and of Conservatives, were Harrovians. 
One of our former ministers at the British court, 
Rutus King, sent two of his sons to Harrow ; 
and his avowed reason for selecting it was, in 
Mr. Thornton's words, ‘‘ because it was the only 
school in which no special honor was attached to 
rank.” That the system pursued at the school is, 
on the whole, one calculated to develop and foster 
a spirit of manliness and independence, has never 
been questioned. 

Onerous as is the programme of studies which 
was devised by John Lyon, amusements, and as 
an integral part of the duties of a student, were 
not forgotten by him. Besides tennis, he, like 
Roger Ascham, laid great stress on archery. A* 
Harrow, as at all other English public schools, 
the form of athletics now mainiy in vogue is 
cricket. For this diversion the historian of Har- 
row School evinces an enthusiasm which must 
recommend him warmly to schoolboys. In con- 
nection with his favorite game, he tells a story 
which will bear repeating. In the days when one 
F. C. Cobden distinguished himself by his fast 
bowling, an Harrovian stripling, to whom he 
was, of course, a subject of Jaudatory discourse, 


was 


was asked by one of his parents what relation 
ship his hero bore to the great Cobden. ‘ He is 
the great Cobden,” replied the lad, with naturally 
indignant emphasis. 

To the numerous alumni of Harrow—among 
whom is a fair sprinkling of Americans—scat- 
tered over the two hemispheres, the outcome of 


Mr. Thornton's zea] and diligence wil] doubtless 


| 


be acceptable. His book supplies a desideratum , 
und, in point of exhaustiveness, it may be said to’ 
afford a veritable model for works of the class to 
which it belongs 
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Bv Albert Stickney 
and t! ght and money 


means of imp 


ANY man who gives tim 
to the study of the 
chinery of « 


ving the ma 


ir Government ts entitled to praise 


and it is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times that so many are ready to do this in a dis 
interested spirit. We fear, however, that Mr 
Stickney is more to b 
motive than the results of his labors. In politics, 


the most 


dangerous method of reason s the 
a prior. As the science has to with that 
very arbitrary product, human rature, the first 
step must be to examine thoroughly how that 


product has been developed and man 
past For Mr 


festent itseift 


in te Stickney, as far as appears 


from this book, historv has no existence As 
suming that while other governments have had 
some democratic features, ours is the only one 
which has really been democratic, he paves no at 
tention to any other. We have been unable ¢ 
find anv reference to precedent except in t! 


most general terms. Thus, in speaking of his 


idea of the public meeting, he savs The svsten 


has been tried, tried for ages. It has, whenever 


it has been tried by ontinarily honest and rea 


sonable men, worked wel \ little specifica 


tion as to when, where, and by whom it has been 


tried, and with what concrete results, would 


ght Oo evidence 


have added materially to the we 
Even as to our own country, with the exception 
of some faint praise of the Constitutional Con 


vention of 1787, and some ue denunciation of 


professional pol there is no atte 
enforce the lessons of actual experience. Evi 
dently that 


interest is the 
} 


which absorbs Mr. Stickney’s whole 
plan which he has evolved from 


lis OWN consciousness, and which he feels to be 


strong enough to dispense with anything more 
than general argument 
that 


reader should 


In his intraduction, after saving it is mx 

with 
“Tt will 
if he 
have constitu 
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at end it is necessary that the people of 
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the details of 
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Own convict 
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ur mind ; 
with 


charged wilful obtuseness, we 







one of the 


arguments upon which his 
*The Convention of 1757 
was in effect only a convention of the individuay 
had the assist 

But a National Con- 
stitutional Convention of the people of the United 
States, held at this day, will be, in effect, a con 

venticny of all the wisest political thinkers on the 
face of the earth.” Shades of Madison and Ha- 
milton ! Ard then Mr. Stickney adds (the italics 
being ours ‘It will be certain to have in its 
membership many very able .zen. Most of them 
will be men who have, to some extent, made poli- 
We will not be so severe as 
to suppose that Mr. Stickney expects to derive 
this superhuman wisdom from Congress as it has 
of late years been composed ; but then he falls 
upon the other horn of the dilemma, that by 
some new and patent process it is to be evoked 
from the mass of the nation. In fact, he th nks 
that by a particular organization of the public 
meeting and of the method of voting, which, as he 
repeats in at least six different places, would se- 
cure the free and healthy action of the people, 
this result would be obtained. Without stopping 


n rests 


men who were its members. I: 
ance of no outside thought 


tics a profession.” 
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to inquire whether his expectations are justified, 
we remark that he has omitted to point out how 
this organization is to be brought about. We 
should think a study of the great conventions for 
nominating Presidential candidates, and of their 
‘** platforms,” might shake even his robust faith ; 
but if it does not, there is a fruitful field in the 
constitutional conventions of the States. We be- 
lieve it has come to be admitted, at least in the 
older States, that these bodies are as unpractical 
and absurd as any of those which have excited so 
much ridicule in France; and this conviction has 
led to the adoption of the much more common- 
sense process of the passage of particular amen4- 
ments by two or more successive Legislatures, 
and the submission of that particular question to 
the popular vote. 

The cumbrous, expensive, and dangerous ex- 
periment of a national convention for the mere 
purpose of reconstructing the Constitution, with- 
out any definite plan, is too wild to be thought 
of, and Mr. Stickney evidently means, though 
modesty forbids him from saying so plainly, 
that its object should be the making of certain 
changes which he thinks desirable. We will 
therefore state what these are, so far as they 
make any material change from what exists: 

1. The continuance in office, until removed, of 
the present national officials—the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent, and all other officials of the national Gov- 
ernment. 

2. The abolition of the system of term elec- 
tions for members of Congress and the President. 

3. The adoption, for the filling of vacancies 
hereafter occurring in Congress and in the office 
of President, of a system of popular election, 
wherein the popular assembly, of citizens and 
their representatives, at every stage shall be the 
fundamental feature. 

4. The conversion of the present Senate and 
House of Representatives into one supreme legis- 
lative body. 7 

5. The giving to that body the control and re- 
moval of its own members and the control and re- 
moval of the President. 

Without stopping to discuss the surprising 
arguments by which these propositions are sup- 
ported, we merely ask what probability there is 
that a national convention would listen to any. 
thing of the kind, and what must be the state of 
mind and knowledge of the people of tbis 
country in a man who seriously thinks they 
could be adopted. 





Alaska; its Southern Coast and the Sitkan Ar- 
chipelago. By E. Ruhamah Scidmore. &vo, 
pp. viii, 338. Map and illustrations, Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1885. 

Tuts little volume is the result of several sum- 

mers passed by the author in the region it refers 

to, and is based on correspondence written for 
the press. In the revision and arrangement of 
the material many errors have been corrected, 
new matter incorporated, and the style revised. 

The illustrations are from various sources, some 

of which are of unusual interest, especially the 

‘process’ renderings of amateur photographs 

of the Muir glacier and vicinity. 

The author has given a pleasant and readable 
narrative of her experience, a graphic account 
of the unparalleled scenery of the archipelago,and 
has preserved in her work a number of histori- 
cal incidents, interesting in themselves, and for 
the rescue of which the future historian may be 
grateful. The book in its literary finish and ver_ 
ification of facts is decidedly in advance of the 
usual work of newspaper correspondents, whose 
~risfortune it is to be always hurried and therefore 
necessarily more or less superficial and inaccu- 
rate. There are a few errors, most of which are 


‘ 





so obvious as not to mislead—for instance. the | against criticism which has led to so many de- 


rendering of the old watchword, “‘ fifty-nine, 
forty, or fight” (p. 23); but on the whole the au- 
thor’s accuracy is commendable. The map is 
rather small to enable the narrative to be fol- 
lowed, but with the maps of the ‘Coast Survey 
Pilot of Alaska,’ which most travellers would 
find a useful adjunct for an Alaskan summer 
excursion, this little work will form a very 
entertaining handbook for the inland pas- 
sage, and as suci will be welcome to the adventu- 
rous tourists who are only now beginning to find 
out the marvels of Alaskan scenery and the ease 
with which they can be reached. 

There is an interesting account of the rise and 
progress of the mining interest in southeastern 
Alaska, and of other resources of the Territory. 
The author does not seem to have heard the story 
of the sturdy miner, prospecting far in the in- 
terior, whose partner died from an accidental 
wound, and who, to preserve his reputation, 
hauled the frozen body on an improvised sledge 
over 200 miles of ice and snow to the nearest set- 
tlement, where he was honorably acquitted. But 
of other tales of hardy endurance and of the lo- 
cal color of this unique region, the book has a 
fair share and will well repay the reading. 





Obiter Dicta, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
Tus little volume of essays,which, after a warm 
welcome in London, has run through several edi- 
tions, and finally made its appearance on this 
side of the Atlantic, contains seven essays, on 
Carlyle, on Browning, on Truth-Hunting, on Ac- 
tors, on A Rogue’s Memoirs, on the Via Media, 
and on Falstaff. They are all more or less hu- 
morous, and are written in that leisurely essayis- 
tic style which lends itself so readily to humor, 
This humor is sometimes natural and naif, as 
where the author says: ‘“‘It becomes plain that 
the real wants of the age are not analysis of reli- 
gious belief, nor discussions as to whether * Per- 
son’ or ‘Stream of Tendency’ are the apter words 
to describe God by; but a steady supply of honest» 
plain-sailing men who can be safely trusted with 
smallsums,” etc. The idea is not new, but the mode 
of expression certainly is. More often his humor 
is studied and literary in character, as in the fol- 
lowing distinction between actors and artists of 
another kind: ‘‘ Again, no record of his art sur- 
vives to tell his tale, or account for his fame. 
When old gentlemen wax garrulous over actors 
dead and gone, young gentlemen grow somnolent. 
Chippendale the cabinet maker is more potent 
than Garrick the actor. The vivacity of the lat- 
ter no longer charms (save in Boswell); the chairs 
of the former still render rest impossible in a 
hundred homes.” The author has, too, a gift for 
a certain kind of pathos that is closely allied to 
humor, as in his essay on Truth-Hunting, where, 
after quoting Dr. Newman’s account of his pray- 
ers for Truth, followed by his extraordinary 
statement about the impossibility of doubting 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples, the motion of the eyes of the Madonna, 
and other modern miracles, he goes on: 

‘So writes Doctor Newman, with that candor, 
that love of putting the case most strongly 
against himself, whi ch is only one of the lovely 
characteristics of the man whose long life has 
been a miracle of beauty and grace, and who has 
contrived to instil into his very controversies 
more of the spirit of Christ than most men can 
find room for in their prayers. But the dilemma 
is an awkward one. Does the Madonna wink, or 
is Heaven deaf ? Oh, Spirit of Truth, where wert 
thou when the remorseless deep of superstition 
closed over the head of John Henry Newman, 
who surely deserved to be thy best-loved son ?” 

The critical portions of the essays, those relat- 
ing to Carlyle and Browning, contain some good 
but not very original points. The author seems 
to have not wholly escaped from the prejudice 





nunciatory remarks by authors. A certain spe- 
cies of critics constitutes, we presume, the lite- 
rary body referred to as ‘‘ that ghastly crew, the 
wreckers of humanity, who are never so happy 
as when employed in pulling down great reputa- 
tions to their own miserable level.” If this is 
what criticism really is—that is, if the motive of 
criticism is usually personal malice—such lan_ 
guage is none too strong. Our feeling is, that 
every one should let the critics ‘‘have it” as hard 
as possible. They can say what they like: why 
should not others say what they like of them? 
They have a great advantage, too, in writing 
anonymously, and in numbers greatly dispropor- 
tioned to those of their victim. Carlyle was 
only one author against hundreds of savage 
critics; common fairness requires that he should 
have the right to use all the weapons within his 
reach—and, as a matter of fact, we believe he 
did. 
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of the Middle Ages. 
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pages. Price, $2.50. 

‘How little is known as to the details of the lives of 
those who lived and moved in medieval times is shown 
by the gross, often the ludicrous blunders made by wri 
ters, artists. playwrights, and play-mounters of the day 
when endeavoring to instruct the public as to manners 
and customs of past ages. . . his has been due to 
the want of a trustworthy work of reference on the sub 
ject. This guide they will have for the future in Mr 

Cutts. . It enters fully into their familiar daily 
life whether religious or military, social or commercial, 
etc, etc. With its wellirawn woodcuts, all reproduc 
tions from ancient illuminated manuscript or pictures of 
the period, leaves the reader little to desire in addition to 
what he finds in these pages.”’—Stanaard. 


“A volume containing a vast array of facts relating to 
the people and the manners of the Middle Ages, arranged 
ina convenient form and related in an interesting, di 
rect and lucid fashion.”— Book Buyer. 
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This Method is based on the principles of modern phi 
losophy. Gradual progress and spontaneous deve Jopare nt 
are its leading features. The sentence is the unit. Natu 
ral language precedes literary language. The example 
teaches the rule; language teaches grammar 
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ARITHMETIC a 


F. M. Berens Dustrated from antique sculptures. 330 
maces, Ltn * tT intm*tuction, centa 
ANEW WANG iL IF GENERAL HISTORY 
With particular attertion to Ancient i Modern Civil 
ization, with numerous Engravings and Colored Maps, for 
the use of Colleges, High Schools, Academies, ete. By 
Jobn J. Anderson, Ph D., author of a hist ee al series. 
I. ANCTENT HISTORY, . 2 PR t rir duct . #1, on 
Il MEDLEVAL ANI M H Ry . for 


introtuction, $1.1 Complet« rm ne ba for 
introduction, $1.1 
SP Specimen copies eent for eramination, witha view 


— mn, at the Introduction prices. Teachers are 
ineited to send for descriptive cérewiars and specimen 


pages 
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JUST READ\ 


CATALOGUE (No of Recent Additions t 
the Retail Stock of G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, in 
cluding Fine Rare and Standard English Books 


department of literature, offered at low 


sent free on application. 


in every 
prices, 


*,* Catalogues Nos. 1 and 2 can still be had 
“ y y , a . 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

7 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
LUYSTER, 


A. &. 
IMPORTER OF 


LONDON BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW. 
CATALO es tssuem! regularly, and sent gratis to any 


address 
OS NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
10 SILVER STREET, LONDON, ENG 


~ , 5 ~-* ~ 7 
F. W. CHRISTERN 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
tmporte rof Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parid 
Publishers, Tauchnite’s British Authors, Teubner’s Gree 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


te 


‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN: 

- guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Language #. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Pertodicals. 
CaktL SCHORNKROF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Roaton. 


“ATALOGUE NO. 19, Miscellaneous in its 
( character, ready. 
A. 5. CLARK, 44 Park Row, New York. 
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Welford’s 


BOOKS. 


Seiiiees & 


NEW 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON 


Edited, with Nctes, by Sir WALTER Scort. 


With sixty-four copper-plate portraits engraved 
by EDWARD SCRIVEN 
NEW EDITION 
Iwo vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, $10 50, 
‘The Memoirs of Grammont, by Anthony 
Hamilton. scarcely challenge a place as historical: 
but we are now looking more at the style than the 
intrinsic importance of books. Every one isaware 


of the pec uliar fe licity and fascinating gayety which 
they display. Hallam. 


“The artist to whom we owe the most highly 
tinished and vividly colored picture of the English 
Court in the days when the English Court was 
pavest.”— 7. B. Macaulay. 


Old Tinies: 


A Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Collected and Jllustrated 
from the Satirical and other Sketches of the 
Day. By John Ashton, Author of ‘Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ One vol- 
ume, fine paper, medium svo, handsome bind- 
ing, eighty-eight illustrations, price $6.00. 

This book is a compendium of the Social Life in England 
at the end of the last century, corresponding with Mr. 

Ashton’s ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ Avoid 

ing history, except in so far as to make the work intelli 

rible, it deals paoey with the daily life of our great-grand 
athers. Nothing is taken from diaries or lives of the 
upper classes; it aims solely to give a fair account of the 
life of a majority of people then living, or,as we may 
term it, of the middle class. This could best be done by 
tones the daily notices inthe press, which would natu 
rally be a perfect record of each passing folly of fashion, 

or even of the markets; so that by this means we get a 

glimpse of the inner life of that” time, unattainable by 

any other method. 

ofusely illustrated from the satirical and other 
sketches of the day, it forms a volume of reliable au 
thority, such as up to the present time has been looked 
for tn vain. 


Madame de Maintenon. 
AN ETUDE. 
BY J. COTTER MORISON. 


Square l6mo, parchment, 50 cts 


THE REAL SHELLE 5 Vew Views of the 
Poet's Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ‘The Real Lord Byron,’ ‘A Book 
about Doctors,’ ‘A Book about Lawyers, et 
ete. In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $12.00, 

HE MAHDI, PAST AND PRESE.\ 


By Professor J. DARMESTETTER. limo, cloth. 


75 cts, 

SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALFS 
CHARACTERS. By HELENA Favcit, Lady 
Martin. With Illustrations on Steel. Square 


Svo, vellum, gilt top, $8.40. 

TFE OF FRANK BUCALAND. By bis 
Brother-in-law, GEORGE CC. BoMPAsS. With a 
Portrait. &vo, cloth, $5.00. 





7O CANADA WITH EMIGRANTS. A 
RECORD OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCES. By 
J. Ewrna Rircure. With 12 Lilustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 





Bohn’s E tpesins | 


\ Series Standard Works of Furopean Literature in the 


English Language Full 


Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS To THE 


WALTONS LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #: 


LIBRARIES. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt 
phon Introduction by Andrew Langs, M.A. 2 vols. 
SU 





BURNEWS NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
ia, 2 vols. By Frances beaeears Mme. D’Arblay 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Cilis, author 
f' Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ ete. Price per volume, $1.4¢ 





ENTENARY EDITION. 


BUSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Spee attecn by the Rev. A. Napier 
M.A., Trinity College Cambridge. With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 vois., $8.40 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier's transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, pow first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.46 





COLERIDGE’S TABLE- a ALK and OM NIANA. 
Eaited by T. Ashe, B.A. 





GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life < * _ the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIL. me. Ty ‘tins 

Citizen of the Worid, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY. PRINCIPLES 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
ty A. 8S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
voi 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF 4 ORKS Transiated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. 1.— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. 1. 

Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. $4.00. 

DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Origina! and Explanatory Notes. $2.0 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions. printed on the same page, 
ana Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2.00, 








VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAiNTERS. (In 
@ vols) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literery Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Transiated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60, 





PLUTARCH'S MORALS: Theosephécal Essays, 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A., author of ‘ The 
Gnostics and their Remains.” $2.0. 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short eT by oy Bell, editor of ‘Wil 
helm Meister's Trave &c. $1 








GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
‘luding Letters from Switzerland, ( our. Frans in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Khine Tour ran 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.4( 





Translated from the Ger- 


LESSING ’S WORKS. 
y Nathan the Wise.’ 


man. Vol. I.--Tragedies and 








Vol. 11.—Comedies. Vol. Ill.—Laokoon, Hamburg | 


Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. 
&c. 


With portrait, 





KANT S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 

MOLIERE'’S DRAMATIC 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
short Life and a Portrait. 2 vols. 20, 


Witha 


Cataloques of our regular 


stock, also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those 


f nterested. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS, 


w ORRS. A new 


ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND | 


SUMMER BOOKS 
IN PAPER COVERS. 


so CENTS EACH. 
The Lady or the Tiger? 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
That Lass Lowrie’s. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 





Guerndale: an Old Story. 
By J. 5 


S. of Dale. 





Newport: a Novel. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 


An Echo of Passion. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 





In the Distance. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 


The Diamond Lens. 
By Fitz-James O’Brien. 


My House: an Ideal. 
By O. B. Bunce. 


John Bull and his Istand. 


By Max O'Rell. Eleventh thousand. 1 vol., 
12mo, 50 cents 


Old Creole 


By George W. Cable. 
plete ; per part, 


Days. 


In two parts, each com- 
50 cents. 


H. BURNETT'S 
STORIES: 


PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON. 


40 cents. 
KATHLEEN 
LINDSAY’S LUCK. 30 cents. 
THEO. 
MRS. CRESPIGN Y. 


MRS. F EARLIER 


40 cents. 


30 cents. 
30 cents. 


+,+ For sale by all booksellers, or 
paid, by the Publishers, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


745-745 Broadway, New York. 


sent, post- 
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Books of Travel 
By AUGUSTUS J]. C. HARE. 
In 12mo, Cloth Volum*s. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. Illustrated 2. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. Illustrated, $1. 
ae ae HOLLAND AND SCANDIN AVIA. Illus 


FLORENCE. "pees Illustrations. #1. 

VENICE. Map and Illustrations. #1. 

WALKS IN ROME. 83.59. 

WALKS IN LONDON. Twovolsin one. $3.5 

= OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL II AL Y. lllus 
trated. 3vols. $6. 

CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


ed. $2.50. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. 


The same, two vols. in one, $3 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARONESS BUNSEN. Portraits 
Two vols. $5. 

The same, two volumes in one, $3. 


Illustrat 


Portraits. Two vols. 


Of ‘Walks in London’ Scribner’s Monthly said: 
“. . . Tofollow Mr. Hare's book is walking the streets 
of London with a well-manne red, refined, and eminently 
well-informed Englishman, who knows just what you 
would wish to see. 


‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia’ says of ‘Walks in Rome’ 
** Not only exhaustive in regard to the geography, but the 
history, incidents, and legends of Rome, and is the best 
and only com lete guide to all its places of interest and 
attraction. This is high praise, but it is deserved, and 
is corroborated by all who have had occasion to use the 
work.” 

Of ‘Studies in Russia’ Scribner’s Book Buyer says: 
“A work of permanent value. . - Books such as 
these are not common. The illustrations are admirable.” 

The London Spectator says of ‘ Wanderings in Spain’ 

* The ideal book of travel in Spain; it exactly antict. 
pates the requirements of everybody going to that en 
chanted land, and ably consoles those who are not so 
happy by su plying the imagination from the daintiest 
and most delicious of its stories. 

rey ‘Florence’ and ‘Venice,’ the N. Y. Nation 

u 





says: “Include allof note that aman of taste would 
need to know in regard to the historic and artistic trea 
sures of these cities.” 


‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy’ notice in Boston 
Traveller; *“ By all odds it is the most complete, elegant, 
and interesting work designed for the use of Sojourners 
and tourists in the most visited laited parts of Italy.’ 


George Routledge & Sons, 
NEW YORK. 


if ilies s ra indie r Rerum. 
By JOHN TODD, D.D. 
Revised and Improved by Rev. J. M. Hubbard. 
The most useful and convenient book ever devised for 
the purpose of securing a lasting record of every refer 


ence that may be thought worthy of preservation in the 
course of the widest reading. 


“Its great excellence consists in its simplicity, and 
this renders its advantages so obvious, that to those who 
want anything of the kind an tuspection of the work 
must preclude the necessity of any recommendation.” 
Ex-President Mark Hopkins, Williams College, Mass. 


Retail Price, $2.50. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


The Students Manual. 


By JOHN TODD, D.D. 

From James S. Rollins, President of Curators, State 
University, Mo.: “I know no better guide for young 
men seekin to obtain a liberal education. It ought t> be 
in the hands of every student. It is worth many times 
the price for which you sell it.” 


Retail Price, $1.50. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt ef 
the price by the publishers, 


Baker & Taylor, 


g Bond Street, New York. 


Readers of French Books 
Should get a catalogue from WILLIAM R 
JENKINS, 
Avenue, New York. 
are less than half the price here of the Paris edi- 


Publisher and Importer, 50 6th 


His own series of reprints 


tions, and in every respect excellent. His prices 
for imported books are also very moderate. Im- 
portations promptly made at 35 cents per franc. 
Special discounts to libraries and teachers. 


READY JUNE 
Standard ( Tassic 
WITH INDES., 


Containing complete and authoritative 


Atlas 


maps of 

Classic and Bible Lands, engraved on steel, 

with tinted boundanes. The Index 

latitude and longitude 

in the maps, with both their ancient and mo 
dern names, 

In issuing this Atlas it has been the purpose of 

the publishers to present what should be recog 

as the highest ob 


tainable authority in its department 
Price by Mail, 
ii Oster A) 
Condensed Pitioanin. 


800 Pages. 


gives the 


of places mentioned 


nized by scholars everywhere 


- lly. » . P 
1,500 Illustrations. 


A 


~ 


entirely new compilation on a novel and 
original plan, which allows more matter in 
the same space and with the same type than 
any other. It treats about 60,000 words, and 
in itsetymologies and definitions is more tho 
rough and ac 
dictionary. 
24,000 Proper Names is given in the Appen 
dix. For sale by booksellers. 


Price by Mail, 


flandy Atlas 
IVorld 


Contains, among many other valuable features 
Maps showing Standard Time, Railway 
Maps of all the States, Commercial Map of 
the United States, Maps of the Principal 
Cities of the Union, Recent P 
tions, Central Africa, Egypt an 
Alaska, etec., ete.—in all, ri valua 
ble statistics. It is bound in fl-xible cloth, 
and is the most 
ever issued from the 


‘urate than any other abridged 
A Pronouncing Vocabulary of 


$1.80 


of the 


lar Explora 
i the Soudan, 


oS maps ar 


beautiful work of its class 


American press. FF 





a 


sale by al! booksellers. 


Price by Mail, 50 


Cents. 


ila 
Company, 
adiwayv, New York 


Ivison, Taylor 


753-755 Br 


rrygr PPI TED \ , 
TOO FINE FeLAN £ a . d ( &. 

white or assorted rs, Ww na bus «s 
and address on all for 4s for risa et 
ter Heads at same price. CLAR. DEPUY, Syracuse, N. 


Johnson’s 


THE 


A work especially adapted to the F 


ee ‘ . = ; 
Athe Gre? manth awe anal 
Oid The hist montn. Far . ii¢r and « 


A.J. 
| 


' 
Ss 


BEST, LATEST, 


heaper than the 


JOHNSON & CO., 


[rips of a Ranch- 


WAN 


Flunting 


ketches of Sport on the Norther: Cattle Plan 


together with Personal Experiences of Lif 
ona Cattle Ranct 


BY THEODOR! 


ROOSEVELT 


Author of ‘T Naval War of 1S] 1} Me 
DORA LYITION, | tert ! . or 
ina thi 4 ® } 

Mr.t sose Welt his grouped together, tr series al 
sketches, the results of hls exper ** &s afar 
as A sportaman in the wild bes fiw ® 

Ups Misseurt lis narratives t actertaed Dy a 
freshness amd a realise wl ‘ 
readable, while they also pawsess a perma t itiyawtame 
ul Value as presenting 1 i . ‘ 
life which, under the steady westwa hotr ‘ 
and settlers, must, before many vears, be ‘ \\™ 
en of the past tore rwith tr tw a a uf 
the habits of the larger wat f the Northwest, w r 
under the same inft “ * apt 4} x 
The v ‘ ntains f “ . 

pag Etehi . i‘ Ww uls s t 
Woodeouts 

The artists represented are Fr ford, Rear ! 
Sandham, and the engraving has bee by Wt “yy 
Muller, Davis, Held, a thers 

The Metora Edition ts tissues! tr arto form. site Sx 
inches. Beautifully print fr “ vy a 
fne vellum paper, and is strictly tent ft ®) rutilerwsf 
coples 

Price to subseribers, €1 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


7 and “West wi St New York 
He WI Sha Intral on J ‘ ‘ 
the Pru . ‘ 
! t A Ben ja ‘ 


VOLUMES L AND IL NOW READY 


The Ante-Nicene fathers 


rh at va {f th rv remains of 
the ea st hur fathers t ae | I x 
WV | mpreh it rowt! ~closias ’ 
ideas and forms, but to tt! ul studen 
human affairs, is to vious ’ inane 
The ¢ 
G lete | sot A rat ONE 
THIRD THE COST t be EIGN SERIES 
\ < 
; 1 1 
l \ > t ( e | . yy 4 
I FALO, N. ¥ 


(serman, 
Italian. 


l-rench, Spanish, 


b) a by ) Weeks’ study. master eft of then 
is » } r 
ANATUALSOS ‘ very ‘ c 
satt bv | t s . thal’s ber ed Me ws ctr Sa 
Systen Terms, &) «) for books of each language with 
privilege f answers ft " yuestions 1« ection of 
e Lercises Sample py. part cents Laberel tebune 
ea . 
MEISTERSCHAFT PURLISHING CO 
Ruliding, Boston, Maas 


U'nmounted Photographs 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 





Fmbr rN «ht f famous original paintings, 
s re te Price, cabinet size, #1 per 
dos Send * for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 
jJevts 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Nation. 


General Cyclopezedia. 


AND CHEAPEST 


mily, School,and Office. Over 


1,800 sets 


‘ People’s. $13 a set. 


11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE'’S BOARDING AND DAY 
a School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 
and required, 
Fall term begins Sept. 23 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 


Connecticut, Lyme 
JACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
) The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and tustruction of such bays a 
specialty, Address Dr. WILLIAMS 
CosNecticuT, Ly 
ILACK H. ALL "sc "HOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
Instruction and care ~ training. Seat of references 
«iven. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Connecricut, Norfolk 
{[% ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in 
Fall term ha me ns Sep 


struction, with the best family -. 
v . Beacn, Principal. 


tember 2. Address 


District oF CoLumpta, Washington. 1916 35th St 
’ be CEDARS,’ ON GEORGETOWN 
Heights, a Select School for Young Ladies, will 
eo pen Oct. Ist Miss EARLE, 
MARYLAND, A nnapolis. 
1% NAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
F Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mus. RicHARD WELSH, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


( TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND—Law 
School. — Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 
1885. 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’ ye 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Auburndale. 
/ OME SCHOOL FUR EIGHT BOYS 
d from 8 to 14.—This school has all the attraction 
of a complete home, added to careful instruction as each 
pupil may need. JAMES Birp, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
] ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 78 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R. A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. a, boys from 7 to id inclusive. 
Send for circular to . MircWELL, A. M., Prin. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
Address the Dean, 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL Dd. 


School. 


Massac ‘HUSETTS, Boston. : 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and nnans Eneinecring. 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P, Mu NROE, Sec’y 
PRANcIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 Rutland Square. 


AK, TSS H,. E, GILMAN'S HOME AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem 
ber 30. Special advantages for acquiring the modern 


languages. Resident foreign teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
N ISS PUTNAM WILL BEGIN THE 
twentieth year of her Family and Day School for 

Young Ladies and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 
1885. Special advantages for the study of the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Prospectus sent on application to Prin- 
cipal. : 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 78 Marlboro’ St. 

V R. EDMUND H. SEARS, HARVARD 
di 1874, and for eight years Irstructor of Latin and 
Greek in te University of California, will open a day 
school for young ladies in BOSTON in the coming au 
tumn. An experienced jady teacher has been engaged, 
and specialists will also be employed. For circulars ad- 
dress as above. RKeferences: C. W. Eliot, LL.D., Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., Prof. G. H. Palmer, and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
VEPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology. 
ALBERT HALE. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 

CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
~~ ing, Museum of Fine Arts.—The tenth year of this 
school will begin on Monday, 28th September, 1885. The 
course in Decorative Design, which was begun last year, 
will be continued. For circulars and further information 
address the SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
JOME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
J mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition and 
best of care in all respects. Charming location, with fine 
tennis-court. One vacancy. F. E. ABpBor, Ph. Dz (He urv.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
IROSP ECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in L869 
Next year a September 16, 1885. 
JAMES C PARSONS, P riue ipal. 
Mansac HUSETTS, Lenox. 
ENOX ACADEM Y—BOYS.—Classical ; 
2 proparesus? ¢ 
tory work. Write ‘for circulars and testimonials. 
: HARLAN H. BALLARD, Principal. 


Northboro’. 


MASsAcHUsEtTTs, No! y 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 12 
boys. Fits for Institute of Technology. #500 per 


s ‘olumbta College. 


aon. Reference, Prof. Wm. R. Ware, 
. H,. ALLEN, C. E. 








| nia; 


Mineralogical excursions ard labora- | 


MASSACHOSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADE il Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 
» WILLIAM Ev ERETT, Master. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. i 
] OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY.— 
v Four years’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and observatory. L ‘ibrary of 11.000 vols., and art gallery. 
Board and tuition, $175 a year. Miss BLANCHARD, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. W ilHamstown, Berkshire Co. 
(*= YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgew: ater. . 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Address the Prine ipal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D. 
Graduate of Sw ~ we Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham ColL, Cambridge, England. 


J MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
“CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSI- 
ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu- 
fac turing chemistry. High-school preparation required. 
_Al BERT B. P PRESCOTT, Dean. 


on application. 


Z 


Women. 








par MICHIGAN, Olivet. 
$200 WILL PAY ALL 


expenses for a year at Olivet College. 


for ( ‘atalogue. 

MM! 

_— NeW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

[% MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

w vill reopen Se ptember 23. 


NECESSARY 
Send 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies.—Reopens September 28, 1885. 





NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
IREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Priepara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale. and 
Columbia. Reference by special pe rmission to President 
James McCosh. For catalogue and information, address 
J. REMSEN BISHOP, Head Master. 


New ‘York Crry, 66 West 45th St. 
TSS REYNOLDS’'S FAMILY 
Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 


/ AND 
Lb 





New York City, Washington Heights. ’ 
ff? SS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Chiidren.— Boarders limited to 

Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City 


six. 


NEw York, ¢ laverack. 
Oe + "ERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
~  HUnudsor River Institute.—College course for girls. 
Graduating courses In Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate department for small boys. 
Home care. Military drill. FE — located. 32d 
year opens Sept. 14. . H. Frack, Pres. — 


NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 

] EZ VEA UX COLLEGE. .—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, #350 per annum. 

_WILrrep H. Munro, A.M., President. 

NEW Yo ORK, ‘yrac use. 

QE BLE SCHOOL. —Boarding School for 

Giris. Under the supervision of the 

Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D. Fifteenth year begins 

Sept. 16, 1285. Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 





New York, Troy. 
{ IL, MECHANICAL, AND MINING 
engineering at the Renselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
The oldest engineering school in America. Next term be- 
gins September 16. The Register for 1885 contains a list 
of the graduates for the past 61 years, with their posi- 
tions; also course of study, requirements, expenses, ete. 
Address Davip M. GRE ENE, Director. 





NEw YoOrK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
: Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 





Oma, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
M ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Fall term opens Sept. 


Young Ladies and Misses. 
made early. 


23, 1885. 
Circulars contain full information. 





Application should be 





; PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton. 
‘7. LUKE'S BOARDING SCHOOL fer 
» Boys reopens Sept. 16, 1885. C. H. Strout, Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Phil 
fX: 4NKLIN SCHOOL.—A NE W Ei _— 
lish and Classical School for Boys—will open Se 
21, 1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. he 
Prospectus for 1885-6, giving the full course of study 
will be sent on application. References: Wiiliam Pep- 
per, M.D, LL »vost of the U niversity of Pennsylva- 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., ex-President of Harvard 
University, and others. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master, 
5128 Germantown Av enue. 








PENNSYLVANJA, Haverford C ‘ollege P. O. 

AVERFORD COLLEGE.—Under care 

of Friends (Orthodox). In the country, nine miles 
from Philadelphia. Students boarded. Classical, Sci- 
entific, and Engineering Courses. For catalogue and tn- 
formation, address 


Isaac SHARPLEsS, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, P.O. _ 
GON7Z - LADIES SCHOOL.—THE 
Thirty-sixth Year of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philadelphia), the Third at Jay Cooke's pala- 
tial country seat, commences September 23. 
Principals : 
Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Syivia J. EASTMAN, 
_ Addre SS, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery, Co., Pa. 
PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins ‘Sept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D.COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21 


"PENNSYLVANIA, West - Philadelphia, 3903 Locust 
Street. 

Vis / GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 
Ll for Boys, will reopen September 21. Course of 
studies arranged with especial reference to the ——- 
of the University of Pennsylvania. References: the 
vost ana Vice-Provost of the University. 

~ PENNSYLVANIA, w EST PHILADELPHIA. — 


UN IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ny ov ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A 

Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry Seana and Mining. fc) Civil Engineering, 

(a) ) Dynaanica’ Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 

, and to tec hnical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
Cc. M., Architect. 
ah WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. 

IV. COURSE IN ITLOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL ScHOOoL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree 
a ScuHoot. Two- years’ graded course. De- 











Two-years’ graded course. De- 


ee D 

VILL. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three yomes’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a saseemeeih feature 
in these three schools. 

1X. LAW ScHOOL. 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XL DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post- 
eee cous in numerous subjects leading to degree 

n 


Two- years’ omen; diploma admits 


In making inquiry wpeane eh eee. 
JESSE 
University of a... ania, West ‘Philadelphia, Ba. 


VIRGINIA, Winchester. ‘ 
HENANDOAH VALLEY ACADEMY. 
—C. L. C. Minor, M.A. (Univ. Va.), LL.D.; R. H. Wil- 
lis, Grad. Univ. Va., late Prin. Norwood High School, Va., 
and other able assistants. Send for catalogue. 








Cornell University. 


Courses Leading to Degrees: 


Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, Mathematics. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. M., 
June 15 and September 15, 1885. 

For the University Register, giving full infor- 
mation respecting admission, free scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


Boston, Mass.. OLDEST in America, largest and best 
equipped in the WORLD—100 instructors, 1,971 —- 
last year. Thorough tnstruction in vocal and instru- 
mental music, piano and organ saning. fine arts, oratory, 
literature, Frene h, German, and Italian languages, Eng- 
lish branches, gy mnasties, ete. Tuition $5 to $20; board 
and room, #45 to #75 per term. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 10, 1885. For Illustrated Calendar, inf one Bes full 
information, address E. TourJrk, Dir., Frank] 

ton, Mass. 


Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Statements respecting the methods and courses 
of instruction will be sent on application. The 
next term begins October 1, 1885. | - 
(ERMAN Y.—PROF. ALEX. FLEISCH- 

mann, late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., 
will receive a limited number of persons wishing to study 
German, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arn- 
stadt, in Thiringen, Germany. For particulars 


ddress 
PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 





June 25, 1885] 


—— 


The Nation. 








School Agencies. 
Colleges,Schools, and Families 


promptly provided without charge with best Ame 
rican or Foreign Teachers. Positions secured for Gov 
ernesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, Specialists, and Princi 
pals. Information of good schools free to parents. Schoo 
property sold and rented. 

Ransom BRIDGE & Co. 
Eastern Teachers’ Institute,110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Union Teachers’ Ag gency. 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach 
ers. 2. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & Co., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 








ROCK WA Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 








CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDEST AND 
best known in the United States. 
Bes . W. SCHERMERHORN &Co.,7 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Teachers. 
A GRADUATE OF HARVARD, WHO 


has spent two years in past-graduate study, de 
sires a position where he may teach the English language 
and literature including Anglo-Saxon and Bi arly English) 
Has studiedgin Germany, and will teach German also if 


desired. Highest references. Address ENGLISH, 
Care of the Nation. 
GRADUATE AND DOCTOR OF 


Philosophy of Yale, w ‘ho has spent a year at aie 
Hopkins University, a year at the American School at 
Athens, Greece, and had three years’ experience in Col 
lege teaching, desires a — om to teach Greek. 

Address M. W., care of the Nation. 
HARVARD GRADUATE, AN EX 
perienced teacher and private tutor, desires addi 

tional engagements to tutor payin J the summer and for 
next year. Long experience in fitting for Harvard. Best 
of Harvard references. Address 


” Harv ARD GRADU ATE,” care of Nation. 


HARVARD JUNIOR, WHO HAS 
F ¢ had some experience in tutoring and has taken 
honors in classics, would like to tutor one or two pupils 


during the summer. Highest refe rences. 
Address a * care of Nation. 


N INSTR ‘Cc TOR A Fi H. ARVARD, 
who has studied three years in Europe, desires a 
position as teacher of history or the classics. Highest 
references. Addre: ss H. E. S., 54 Thayer, ¢ ambri¢ ize, Mi iss. 
'HARLES W.S TONE, Tutor for Harvan wd, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
















y OR A GIRLS’ SCHOOL, preparatory for 
College.—Native teachers of French and German, 
with philologic al training and experience in teac hing 
Address “ PREPARATORY, 
Care of the Nation. 


UMMER TUTORING.—A COLLEGE 
graduate and tutor of some experience wishes to 

nd afew months (or longer if desired) with a family 
who desire instruction for a son. Willing to go anywhere 
in the United States or abroad. Best of references fur 


nished. address J. J. M., 81 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mavs. 
"T’O COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin. Please commu 


nicate with L. D Nation 


Wants. 

4 LADY SPEAKING FRENCH, GER 
man, and Italian—after three and a-half years 
residence abroad—wishes an engagement as travelling 


companion, or as teacher of French and German in 
school. Address Box 136, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
N ENGLISH LADY SPEAKING 
German and French fluently, with best refer 
ences, Wishes to meet with an immediate engagement 
as travelling companion to an American lady or family 
of distinction, Vill meet them at any port on the Conti 
nent, if desired. 


care of the 


Address Miss STEVENSON, 
Veteraneustrasse 41, Pola, Istria, Austria. 
VERY TEACHER MAY, “ANY DAY 


~ during vacation,easily make a few dollars in a few 
hours by obtaining subscriptions among acquaintances 
for the only existing periodical devoted to the care of in 
fants. in demand wherever specimen copies are brought 
to the notice of mothers so that its character is under 


stood. Acdidress for sample and terms, 
BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., N. Y 
RINCIPAL WANTED—TO PUR 


chase or rent a boys’ boarding and day school. [t is 
located in a beautiful and healthful place, and is in a 
prosperous condition. We have seen it and know all the 
appointments to be exceptionally first~ ‘lass Price $1,500 
for furniture and good will; terms easy; possession im 


mediately. Apply to 
A LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor Place, N. Y 
7 EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.— 


A gentleman of literary ability and experience 
seeks a. on a high-class daily or weekly jour 
nal or periodical ; as a publisher's reader; oras assistant 
editor of literary and critical publication Addrees 

E., care the Nation. 





KE YS for READE RS. 


The LITERARY NEWS (monthly, 


$i per year) gives the list of the best 
books of the month, with descriptive 
notes, reviews from the leading jour- 


nals, topics of the mag a reference 
lists, etc. The March, April, May num- 
bers gave full reference e lists to the his- 
tory of Presidential admin ue 
from Lincoln to Cleveland, by W. F. 
Foster, of Providence Public I > Hoa 
The INDEX TO PERIODICALS 
(quarterly, $2 per year), continuing 
Poole’s Index, indexes all the leading 
periodicals of America and England. 
{Both these are sent, as supplements, without 


extra charge, to subscribers to the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, monthly, $5 per year.] 


The AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
1876-84, just published ($12.50 in pa- 
per parts; $15 half leather, quarto, 742 
pages), enters all American books be- 
tween these dates, by author, title, and 
subject ; aiso contains directory of all 
American publishers, key 
ment publications, list of publishing so- 
cieties, etc. 


to Govern 


{This is the first supplement to the great AwMert 
CAN CATALOGUE of F. Leypoldt, issued in S76, of 
which but thirty copies remain unsold. The PUR 
LISHERS’ TRADE List ANNUAL tor ISS85 ($15 


to be issued next September, continues the list t ) 
July 1, 1885, and the Publishers’ Weekly (383.20 per 
year) gives each week the complete record of A 


rican books, with full descriptive notes. } tiidress 
Office of the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 

* R. BowKER}) 31 Park Row (P. O. Box 943).N_ Y, 

Or send order thi much any beoksell 


Edle chic Magar Ne 


Foreign Literature, Science, and Art 
1SS5)—41st YEAR 
Contents of the July N 
Embellishment—THr NEAPOLITAN 
I. GORDON I. How we Lost Gor 
Il. Gorpos: I. In Memoriam Fort ) F 
Ill. THE JURY IN AMFRICA ins <M 
IV. THE BORDER BALLapDs Nat 
V. THE KALEWALA mle y 
VI. THE METHODS oF AUTHORS 
VIL. BIsMARCK: a Retrospect I 
VIIl. AT AN EASTERN DINNER Parry 
i 
IX. THE HtMoRs oF PARLIAMENTARY I 
TIONS hi 
X. Iowa, 1885. By the Marquis of ‘ 
XI. EGYPT AND THE S AN N 
X11. SYLVESTER's WIFE 
XIUL. THe Laxeract F SIGNS ‘ 
XIV. THE QUEEN’s Marys ’ : ™ 
XV. Mary W STON? AFT W WIN 
XVI. THe ISTFELLECTIVaAL CHARM Wa ‘ 
XVIL Tar Cowtsa Wark ‘ 
XVIIL AT THE STATION ON av AUTUMN Monsty 
Ya +) 
XIX. Mr. Swinecrse’s } RY 
XX. THe ADVaNcE oF Russta 1 ‘ 4 
XXI. LITERARY NOTICES 
XXIL. FOREIGN LITERARY N Es 
ts this num begins an 17 is ; 
rorable time to subs 
TERMS.—Single copies, 4 ents, of py, one year 
@5. Trial subscription for three months. #1. The PCL 


Ss Postace free 


PELTON, Publisher, 


25 Bond Street 


TIC and any #4 magazine 


BE. R. 


/ ORJN . SHORT oe FIARM IN”. Pert 
~ land, Me Martin's Guide for Mt. Desert Island, 
Me* New Photographs and New Editio 1) pages, 
cloth, 75 cents 


. 7 - 
{like for the sul fs a i seuwhafaon fats 
articles, and the el mee and ay j tte as 
fits illustrations, THe CENTURY sfands at fh 
head of such ] lica is ( REGATIONAI 
IST, Boston 
LEADY JULY 
r . a . 
EIIt: CENTURY [ol 
WILL CONTAIN 
GEORGE ELIOTS ¢ NT) 
By Rose G _ rhursie4 Ilhustrated Alfred 
Parsons and Ho Marti: 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE COLON s 
By Edward Eyryleston I) t wed 
mexte of travel, sports, ibs, theat et wit 
numerous illustrations 
AFEW WORDS ABOUTHENRY) 1) 
By Geor Baner Witt } n 
LHEGATH \ t 
A timely « rij e article, wit pe mal 
THE FRENCH PORT, MIs il 
Ry Alphons Daud Wit ~ortrait 
FRANK HATTON INN } \ 
A travel pay By J tia t fut 
f the vou 1} attend 
WAR PAPERS 
WVeCLELLAN'S aN ‘ 
a} Confederate 1 t } ( ti} 
I 2e-GUA ( \ i ae | ‘ 
\ { \ 
By We WR. Fra rat 
TH} NEY \ 1ys \ { 
} \ 
By G Ja st l . i 
\ 
\ nt ati \ 
By Frank KR. St 
Roberson’s M k 
Ser Wi ‘ I s 
ty Aus RW. G MoT) 
sand 
} \ ] \ 
Fr Oliv Wend } os 1 oth 
1 N Vv} { { } 
~ w l s 
A new ‘ vw H s willl 1 se 
after t rl { | f Silas Lap 
ha rf \ugus il iatter nove s 
said to be A new f Mr. Howells’s 
powers < ] he best work he 
CHE CENTURY ( New York 





‘ia 7! oye 
ART STUDS AT HOME 
I ART \ x ¥ journal, tllus 
ate x « cry } i upon china, 
siUK a thatertats Ayon drawing, pastel 
? < brass i all ki f ember lery HUN 
DREDS OF PA KERNS f kinds rt work are 
aris veariy PA } UNS IN ¢ LOR iflow 
era } <) sitern issuc Large [llustrated 
Sup t ‘ every number The leading attraction 
f ' DSUMMER NU MBER, ready July 16, ta 
4 coLe } STUDY GI CUIRYVSANTHE- 
MUMS 
} f this Numle WO Cents 
is double page design, in color, is 20x1i% Inches tn 
. at = wsa mass of the pink and white variety of 
thes t g flowers, droop wracefully from a tai 
el vas in relief against a strongly-painted back 
«rT | sa study, or for framing, itis the finest ever 
ixs it. The number will also contain a large embroidery 
pattern tress front, full size lis other departments 
“ be as full as usval, and embrace instruction in House 
I ? Furnishir g “i Carving. Modelling, 
| work, Painting on all materials km 
! ique work and the usual wealth of out 
embroidery, Questions on all subjects 
inswered by xAperts fre« ror sale everywhere, Sub 
scribe now i“) @ vear “ numbers. TRIAT 8 
MONTHS, §€ SAMPLE, WITH COLORED PLATE 10 
RY i4 INCHES, FOR IS CENTS, Send stamps to 
WM. WHITLOCK Ww ast 
M tion this pape New York 
RTISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, TEA C/H1- 


ers, ets 


4 
of “ Whiting’s Inks” for Drawing, 
ete A sheet of designs free if the 
and an assorted budget of art 


cents postage. 


are Invited to send 


for a de scriptive list 
Decorating, Etching, 
Nation ts mentiones 

desly -” ag, luded for d 


. WarTixe, 


Welle ae Hills, Maas. 











The Nation. 
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MACMILLAN | 
‘ 
MAC] LAN & COV’S 
NEW BOOKS 
A New Novel by the author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Doctor Claudius,’ &c. : 


ZOROASTER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ *‘ Doctor Claudius,’ &c. 





12mo, bound in cloth extra, $1.50. 


“He hasadded another to the list of great English | be difficult to point \to a modern novel in which 
historical novels—a companion volume worthy to | the widely differing qualities of human character 
be ranked with ‘Ivanhoe,’* Esmond,’* Westward | are more powerfully and really portrayed than 
Ho,’ * A Tale of Two Cities,’ and * The Cloister and | in the versons of Nehushta and Atossa, Darius 
the Hearth. . . . ‘ Zoroaster’ is aremarkable | and Zoroaster.”—The Church. 
work.”’—Mail and Express. 


“In ‘Zoroaster’ Mr. Crawford returns in a 
measure to the peculiar methods used with such 
strange effect in his first novel. There, asin * Mr. 
Isaacs,’ the mystical, semi-metaphysical, semi- 4 


“ Yet with all its defects the book has precisely 
the same *go’ which proved so popular in * Mr. 
Isaacs,’ and will appeal, as did that novel, toa large 
public. Parts of the story are written as brilliantly 
as anything to which Mr. Crawford ever set his 


supernatural intricacies of Oriental religious clever pen, and the abundarce of the romantic 
la ey SO =n ee ah, | element is in itself notable in tnese days of novels 
story. .. -« > res s _ Spile C y ‘- | without incide ia , ’ - tant 
ing drama of ancient Oriental life, _ bril- | thout incident Boston Courier. 


liant in coloring, rich in word-painting, stirring - — 
and novel in plot, nobly pathetic inending. There | A brilliant and successful literary 
are but few figures, but each stands out from the | &nce. 
eanvas distinct, individual,a creation of a mas- 


} perform- 
| 

ter’s brush.”’—Christian Union. 
| 


The characters are vividly sketched, and 
the descriptive scenes are wonderfully fascinating, 
while the plot is full of rhythmic action and dra- 
matic interest. Next to‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ we think this 
will prove to be the author's most popular effort.” 
—Washington Evening Star. 


, 


and is to; 


“*Zoroaster’ is a strong novel, 
It would \ 


us the best of Mr. Crawford's writings. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF DON QUIXOTE. 

THE INGENIOUS GENTLE- 
man, Don Quixote of La Mancha. By 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Trans- 
lation, with Introduction anid Notes by John 
Ormsby, Translator of ‘‘The Poem of the 
Cid.” In Zour volumes; vol. 2, 8vo, $3.50. 


“* Don Quixote’ has got to be read by successive 
enerations, and to be liked by all the individuals 
n those generations who are good for anything. 

Therefore the generations ought to have their 
versions made after their own fashion and hking. 
Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we may say that, judging 
from the two volumes already before us, it excels 
all the previous versions in a certain union of ac- 
curacy and sobriety. . This book as a book is 
a very handsome one without being unwieldy. 
It has an excellent introduction, bibliographical, 
biographical, and critical. His notesare excellent, | 
short, to the poiut, and present at every occasion 
where the reader can justly demand them.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


A New Story by the author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ 
THE TWO SIDES OF A SHIELD. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of ‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Heartsease,’ &c., &c. 
$1.50. 


12mo, 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of 
By Edwin A. Abbott, 
D.D., author of ‘Bacon and Essex,’ and edi- 
Svo, $4. 


his Life and Works. 


tor of * Bacon’s Essays.’ 
CARLYLE PERSONALLY AND 
in his Writings. 
By David Masten. 


ne Two Edinburgh Lectures. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-—New Volume. 
LYRICAL POEMS. By ALFRED 


Lorp Tennyson. Selected and annotated 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. 18mo, $1.25, 


16mo, 90 cents. 


“ These lectures should be read by all admirers of Car. 
lyle.”- Saturday Review. 


TEXT-BOOK Of GEOLOGY. By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great 


“A greater luxury could no man give... . 
The result is the daintiest, as it assuredly will be 
the most popular, of all the many editions of the 
poet. . . . Mr. Palgrave’s selection is not only 
valuable, however, as a handy pocket edition. He 
has enriched it also with some short but interest- 


ing notes—models they seem to us of what such Britain and Ireland. With Illustrations. 
things should be. It is hardly necessary at Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


this time of day to advise people to read Tenny- 
son’s poetry; but we can cordially recommend 
them to buy this latest and daintiest of all editions 
of it.’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY, 
By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of Manchester New College, London. 2 Vols., 
8vo, $6. 

* A more important contribution to the science’ 


of ethics has not been made by any living writer.” 
—St, Jamea’s Gazette. 


8vo, 37.50. 


THE DICTIONARY OF WNA- 
tional Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. 2. Annesley—Baird. 8vo, $3.25. 


“ Tt only remains for us to congratulate Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen of the fair promise these two volumes give of his 

eat gm ye which seems likely to carried 
hrough both quickly and successfully, and to reflect 
credit upos English historical and critical scholarship.” — 
aiwcay Nette, 





MACMILLAN, & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


Organized in 1850, and has accumulated assets of over 
211,000,000 with surplus of $2,250,000, 





“I MUST DIE TO WIN.” 


This is acommon expression, one used perhaps more 
frequently in connection with Life Insurance as an ob- 
— to the ordinary life plan. “It is an excellent 
‘orm of provision for the family, but I must die to win.” 


YOU MAY LIVE AND WIN. 


This refers to the Endowment plan, which meets the 
above objection. Take, for instance, a — oy to 
yourself 10, 15, or 20 years hence. Say you die before the 
termination of the period, YOUR FAMILY WINS. You 
survive the period,the policy becomes at once a provision 
Toe own advancing years. YOU HAVE LIVED AND 





The ‘“ MANHATTAN’S” new plan meets the case. It 
retains the advantage of the Endowment feature, while 
it reduces the net cost of Life Insurance under the con- 
tract to almost yey 

Foran example of the operation of this plan address 
the Company, giving your age, and a statement will be 
sent to you. 


Diamond Hams. 


S. DAVIS, Jr.s BRAND, Cincinnati. 
44TH YEAR. 
{From Report to State Department on American Hog- 
Products.) 





“*T had the pleasure of going through the estabiishment 
of 8S. Davis, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing the care 
and expertness with which the hams were handled, 
until they were cked ready for export; and, as this 
house may be said to represent Ham curing in the United 
States, itappears to me that no hams in the world can 
surpass the Americar. for purity,cleanliness, and flavor.” 

Sold by PARK & TILFORD and ACKER, MERRALL 


& CONDIT for neariy a third of a Century. 
& R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
—Banners and Decorations. Hand-book by mail. 


& R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
—Church Furniture. Hand-book by mail. 





& R. LAMB. 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
. : Tablets and Metal Work. Hand-book 
y mail. 
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ERSONS 
for the summer should 


leaving town 


consider the propriety of hav- 
ing a RoyaL PoRCELAIN 
BATH,a BRIGHTON or HELL- 
YER WATER-CLOSET, and a 
MovEL SLop-SInK properly 
fitted up their Bath- 
Rooms. These fixtures are 
a luxury, if not an absolute 
necessity. A visit to our 
show-rooms would show the 
advantages of these appli- 


in 


ances. 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., Limited, 
46 & 48 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES : 
No. 1 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON, 
No. 91 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 
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